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Review of sew Books. 
The Three Perils of Man; or, War, 

Women, and Witchcraft : a Border 

Romance. By James Hogg. 3 vols. 

12mo. pp. 1143. London, 1822. 
Tas border romance of the * Three 
Perils of Man’ was published -so late 
in the week, that we hesitated for some 
time whether we could introduce it to 
our readers or not, but the motto * be- 
shrew him if I dare open it,’ so far from 
increasing our fears, stimulated our 
curiosity, and the recollection that the 
Ettrick Shepherd was the author, made 
us boldly encounter ¢ war, women, and 
witchcraft.’ 

The ‘ Three Perils of Man’ is a chi- 
valrous romance, and relates to that 
period of history, wher it was essential 
to the character of a true knight that 
he should select as his proper choice, 
‘a lady and a love,’ to be the polar star 
of his thoughts, the mistress of his affec- 
tions, and the directress of his actions; 
when women’s hearts were to be won 
not by sighs and supplications but by 
strong arms and well tempered swords. 
Itis founded on an anecdote, related, we 
believe, by Godscroft, and said to have 
occurred in the reign of Robert If. at 
which time a castle on the Borders be- 
came the prize of chivalry, and its cap- 
ture or defence the price of woman's 
love: but Mr. Hogg must tell his story 
his own way. ; 

The author briefly states that this 
tale ‘was taken down from the manu- 
script of an old curate, who had spent 
the latter part of his life in the village 
of Mireton, and was given to the pre- 
sent editor by one of those teuants who 
how till the valley, where stood the 
richest city of this realm,’ and then 
proceeds with the narrative, of which 
the following is a hasty abstract. 

In the reign of Robert the Second, 
the strong castle of Roxburgh, which 
had been five times taken by the Eng- 


lish and three times by the Scotch *, in| 


* With all due deference to Mr. Hogg, we 
cannot conceive this possible, unless there was 
third party, who once possessed the castle ; 

ut we presume that, in romance, § all things 
are possible to him that believeth. —REv. 
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less than seventeen months, was held 
by Lord Musgrave, for Richard, King 
of England. The King of Scotland 
had a daughter Margaret, and Lord 
Musgrave a mistress, Lady Jane How- 
ard, for whose love he had taken this 
perilous castle, and who had refused to 
see him until he took it and kept it 
avalust all force, intercession, or guile, 
till the end of the Christmas holidays. 
King Robert, on hearing this, offered 
his daughter to any knight who would 


re-take it before the time; and Mar- | 
garet, wishing to make terims for her- | 


self, agreed to her father’s vow, but an- 
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nexed this condition, that in case of the | 


knight’s attempting, and failing tn the 
undertaking, he should forfeit all bis 
lands, cast!es, and towers to her, asa 
marriage portion to his rival. This was 
a startling proposition to the assembled 


knights, and Margaret was about to | 


undertake the enterprise herself; when 


‘the haughty blood of the Douglases | 


could bear it no longer,’ and James, 


the gallant Earl of Douglas and Mar! 
accepted the lady’s proposals, declar- | 


ing that, with his own vassals alone, 
and at his own sole charge, he would 
rescue the castle from 


the hands of | 


their enemies or perish in the attempt. | 


We are vow introduced to a powerful 
border baron, Sir Ringan Redhouegh, 


who was warden of the middle marches, | 
This kmght is told by a wizard, that. 


an old prophecy had declared that the 
Douvlases shall fall, but that his 


house-and name shall remain when the | 


Stuarts are no more; but he is recome 
mended always to act in concert with the 
Douglases while they act in concert with 
the king his master. While the kuight 
and bis lady are musing on this pro- 
phecv, Richard Dodds, ‘a landward 
laird,’ called Dickie of Dryhope, ar- 
rives at the castle of Mountcomyn, and 
announces to Sir Ringan, that the 
Douglases ‘are up,’ as well as several! 
other clans, Sir Ringau consults his 
kinsmen, and at last they determine, 
that with a thousand horsemen, they 
will scour the east border to intercept 


| all the supplies that should be sent out 
i of England, and thus eurich them- 


i sclves, while, at the same time, they 
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would appear to countenance the mad 
undertakiag of Douglas. 

The Castle of Roxburgh was be- 
leaguered by seven thousand men in 
armour; but it had never before been 
so well manned, and to scale it seemed 
impossible: a host of heroes, however, 


flocked to the standard of Douglas,’ 
but the. 


who challenged Musgrave; 
knight, trae to his engagement, said 
he would first see the beginning of a 
new year, and then he would fight 
either him or any of his name, Several 
sinvle combats, however, took place 
between English and Scotch knights, 
in front of the castle; and, in one of 
the rencontres, the governor’s younger 
brother was slain. In the month of 
Noveinber, two parties take refuge, on 
the same evening, in the house of Pa- 
trick Chisholin, of Castieweary, an 
old yeoman in the upper part of 
Tiviotdale. The first party consisted 
of five stout troopers, a page, and a 
young nobleman, having the appear- 
ance of a youth about seventeen or 
eivhteen years of age, who declares 
himself tobe Alexander, Prince of Scot- 
land. fu the second party was a young 
English nobleman, Lord Jasper Tu- 
dor, second son to the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who, on being asked, told the 
supposed Prince Alexander, that the 
knight had proposed he should marry 
the Princess Margaret of Scotland, 
for which purpose he was then on his 
way tothe Scottish court. The prince 
tien tells the English lord, that he 


was on his way to court the Lady 
Jane Howard. A quarrel about their 


respective mistresses ensues, which 
ended in the English party’s being 
disarmed. The prince, however, treat- 
ed Tudor with attention, and, it being 
necessary that the party should stop all 
night, arrangeimeuts were made by 
Chisholm’s daughters, that the two 
nobles should sleep together in one 
bed, and their two pages in another. 
Tis disconcerted the parties sadiy : 
the prince said that he would sleep 
with his page, and Lord Tudor, that 
he would not go to bed atall. Alex- 


ander, however, made a discovery that 
astonished him, and then, by way ef 
[V.—25 
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banter, pressed Tudor that they should 
sleep together; but the English lord 
still refused, unconscious that the 
prince had penetrated his secret, though 
le was im ignorance of that of the 
prince. 

Our readers are, by this time, no 
doubt, aware, that these two adven- 
turers were the rival beauties, for whose 
charms the siege and perils of Rox- 
burgh had been undertaken. Prince 
Alexander was Margaret, the daughter 


ed, but they know, and consequently 
betray nothing: and here we must ob- 
serve that Mr. Hogg commits an awk- 
ward blunder in attempting to give an 
imitation of the English local dialect, 
of which he is as ignorant as of the ori- 
ental languages (the Chaldee MS. of 
course excepted*). The attendants 
were all hanged in front of the English 
“AMP ; 
crowded with spectators, but not a 
flight of arrows came to disturb the 
of King Robert, and Tudor, no other| execution. In the castle of Roxburgh 
than Lady Jane Howard, Each of|a party was formed to deliver up the 
them had set out with the intent of | fortress to the Scots, but happily pre- 


visiting the camp in disguise, and each | vented, and the ringleader, Sir Stephen 
had a maid dressed in boy’s clothes 


with her, and five stout troopers, 
ull of whom were utterly ignorant of 
the secret. The Princess Margaret 
now felt that she had her rival in her 
power, and she determined, though not 
gencrously, to take advantage of her 
good fortune: she therefore told the 
Chisholimns, that the English party 
were on a traitorous mission, and bade 
them get sufficient force toconvey them 
to Douglas's camp. She then set off, 


Musgrave’s, executed. Douglas, who | 


ther to the governor, prisoner, threaten-_ 


delivered up upon a certainday. The 
and auswered that he should only take 
the fortress by treading over the breasts | 
of the last six men that remained alive | 


as a personal favour of Douglas, that 
to yet there before them. Under the | he might see and condole with his bro- 
assumed name of Colin Roy M*‘AlI-| ther one hour before his fatal exit. The 
pin, and the pretence of urgent busi- | interview takes place in the pavilion of 
ness, she was admitted to a private ins | Douglas, and is, as may be conceived, 
She stated her- | sufficiently affecting. Lord 
self to be page to the princess, and | erave says i— 
bantered bim on Margaret’s dissatis- | ‘‘* Brother, there is one thing I wish to 
faction ut his not having taken the | know, and for that purpose did I come hi- 
Castle of Roxburgh, and huang all the | ther. Do you think it behoves me to suf- 
Englishmen by the neck. She then | ‘er ee? to perish re this altais ? 
gave him a letter from the princess, — ope eres eyon yer & 
ie ie. a ternal means of defence,’’ answered Ri- 
with aring and a lock of hair, The chard. ‘If there is a certainty, or even a 
letter begyed Douglas to retain the probability, that the castle can hold until 
bearer by. his person as a very conti- | relieved by our friends, which will not 
dential person, Margaret watched the likely be previous to the time you have ap- 
eyes of ber lover while he read the | pointed for them to attempt it, why, then, 
letter; she admitted to his confidence, | 1 “ould put no account on the life of one 
learved his hopes of success, and then ;™2" Were I in your place, I would ~ 
assured him, that ina few hours, the | ‘2i2Jvy integrity in opposition tothe views 
; | 2 ’ ot Douglas ; but if it was apparent to you, 
primal cause and fomeuter of the war, who know all your own resources, that the 
Lady Jane Howard, would be placed in | castle must yield, it is needless to throw 
his hands. [It was not lone before the | : 
prisoners arrived, 











-away the life of your brother, sacrificing it 
Douglas took Lady | to the pride of opposition for a day ora 
> ° , . . > 

Jane off the horse on which she rode | week.” . 





and,after examining her papers, said she | gard to “es _— er dnlaterasied. 1 ae | 
: ; | soning,—tor he was still pacing to and fro, | 
should have a sufhcient euard till out | sie. I 6 , 


std tuned ; sagpie gnawing his lip; and, if he was reasoning 
ie range o army, ¢ asnfe . a 
n He arny, anda safe fur omthinking at all, was following out the 
the ance to th: Scottish court; but that | tram of his own unstable mind.—* Be- 
it was necessary they should be search- | cause, if | were sure,” said he, “that you 
ed from head to foot. This wasa more | felt that I was acting unkindly or unna- 
embarrassing proposal than that of -leep- i turally by you, by the Rood, L would 
ing with Priuce Alexander at Castle- | C@’¥e the man into fragments that would 
weary. Her sex, already known to | * It has been said, but we confess we much 

nn oh “¥ ¢ ro > the a " 4 
Douglas, isat length confessed, but she | toe ey ae ™ ~e a wer soot _" 
a : | 1ascece NS. which was ubilshed 1n one oO 

refuses to vive up her i > Ve cc. Or tle | e P ° 
les. TI 'E ne n ime, rank, rt the early numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Lies. @ LetigiieD troopers ave examine | and afierwards suppressed —REV 
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the walls of Roxburgh were | 


Vernon, an old and intimate friend of | 
had taken Sir Richard Musgrave, bro- | 
ed his execution, if the fortress was not | 


| 
t 
day arrived, Lord Musgrave refused, | 
| 
| 


Mus-| 














oppose inv submission to save my brother 
I would teach them that Musgrave wag 
not to be thwarted in his command of the 
castle that was taken by his own might 
and device, and to the government of 
which his sovereign appointed him. Ifa 
dog should dare to bay at me in Opposi- 
tion to my will, whatever it were, | would 
muzzle the hound, and make him repent 
his audacity.” 

‘«« My noble brother,” said Richard 
“« what is the meaning of this frenzy? No 
one is Opposing your will, and [ well be- 
lieve no one within the castle will attempt 
it— 

‘** Because they dare not!” said he. fu- 





dare not, [tell you! But if they durst, 
what do you think [ would do? ‘Ha, ha, 
ha!’ 

‘ Douglas overheard all this, and judg 
ing it a fit time to interfere, immediately a 
knight opened the door of the apartment 
where the two brothers conversed, and an- 
nounced the Lord Douglas. Musgrave 
composed himself with wonderful alacrity; 
and the greeting between the two great 
chiefs, though dignified, was courteous 
and apparently free of rancour or jealousy. 


| riously, interrupting his brother: “ They 
| 
| 


| 
in it; in the mean time he requested, | Douglas first addressed his rival as follows : 
| 


‘| crave pardon, knights, for thus in- 
terrupting you. I will again leave you to 
yourselves ; but I judged it incumbent on 
me, as a warrior and a knight of honour, to 
come, before you settled finally on your 
mode of procedure, and conjure, Lord 
Philip Musgrave, to save the life of your 
brother—”’ 

««* Certainly you will not put down my 
brave brother, Lord Douglas?” said Mus. 
| grave interrupting him. 
| ‘* As certainlyv,’’ returned he, ‘fas you 
| 





put down my two kinsmen, Cleland and 
Douglas of Rowlaw, in mere spite and 
wanton cruelty, because they were belov- 
-ed and respected by me. [am blameless, 
-as it was yourself who began this unwar- 
rantable system, and my word is passed. 
Sir Richard must die, unless the keys of 
‘the castle are delivered to me before Fri- 
-day at noon. But I shall be blameless in 
}any thing further. [ conjure you to save 
‘him: and as an inducement, assure you, 
‘by the honour of knighthood, that your 
- resistance is not only unnatural, but totally 
useless; for I have the means of com- 
manding your submission when I please.” 
/ €€Lord Douglas, I defy thee!” an- 
-swered Musgrave. ‘ You hold the life in 
your hand that I hold dearest on earth, 
save one. For these two would I live or 
‘die: but, since thy inveterate enmity will 
| not be satistied with aught short of the lite 
-of my only brother, take it; and may M) 
| curse, and the curse of heaven, be your 
'guerdon. It shall only render the other 
_ doubly dear to me; and, tor her sake, will 
|| withstand your proud pretensions, and, 
| as she enjoined me, hold this castle, with 
all its perils, till the expiry of the C hrist- 
mas holidays, in spite of you. I defy your 
might and your ire. {et your cruel na- 
ture have its full sway. 
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with the blood of my kinsfolk ; it shall 
only serve to make my opposition the 
stronger and more determined. For the 


sake of her whom I serve, the mistress of 


my heart and soul, and I will hold my re- 
solution --Do your worst 

««So be it!”? said Douglas. **f Remem- 
ber that | do not, like you, fight only in 
the enthusiasm of love and chivalry, but 
for the very being of my house. TI will 
stick at no ineans of retaliating the injuries 
you have done to me and mine, however 
unjustifiable these may appear to some,— 
no act of cruelty, to attain the prize for 
which contend. Little do you know what 
you are doomed to suffer, and that ina 
short space of time. I again conjure you 
to save the life of your brother, by yield- 
ing up to me your ill-got right, and your 
conditions shall be as liberal as you can 
desire.” 

«« Twill yield you my estate to save my 
brother, but not the castle of Roxburgh. 
Name any other ransom but that, and | 
will treat with you. Ask what [ can grant 
with honour, and command it.”’ 

‘« Would you give up the life of a 
brave only brother to gratify the vanity 
and whim of a romantic girl, who, if pre- 
sent herself, would plead for the life of 
Sir Richard, maugre ail other consider- 
tions, else she has not the feelings of wo- 
man! What would you give, Lord Mus- 
grave, to see that lady, and hear her sen- 
timents on the subject.”’ 

‘** T would give much to see her. But, 
rather than see her in this place, I would 
give all the world and my Jife’s blood into 
the bargain. But of that I need not have 
amy fear. You have conjurors among you, 
itis said, and witches that can raise up the 
dead, but their power extends not to the 
living, else who of my race would have 
been left?” ‘ 

‘«T have more power than you divine, 
and I will here give you a simple speci- 
men of it, to convince you how vain it is 
to contend with me. You are waging 
war with vour own vain imagination, and 
suffer all this wretchedness for athing that 
has neither being nor name.” ~ 

‘Douglas then lifted a small gilded bu- 
gle that hung always at his sword belt, the 
language of which was well known to all 
the ariny ; and on that he gave two blasts 
not louder than a common whistle, when 
instantly the door of the apartment open- 
ed, and there entered Lady Jane Howard, 
leaning on her female attendant, dressed 
In attire of princely magnificence. “ Lady 
Jane Howard !”? exclaimed Sir Richard, 
starting up, and struggling with his fetter- 
“@ arms to enibrace her. But when the vi- 
sion met the eyes of Lord Musgrave, he 
uttered a shuddering cry of horror, and 
Sprung with a convulsive leap back into 
saeemoer of the tent. There he stood, 
ry the statue of distraction, with his rais- 
cee to each side of his hel- 
ee Le ‘ll “here been strenuously hold- 

Arde = =~ splitting asunder. . 
arainet A rien and foe have combined 

e- cried he wildly.  “ Earth 
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and hell have joined their forces in oppo- 
sition to one impotent human thing! And 
what is his crime? He presumed on no 
more than what he did, and could have 
done; but who can stand against the pow- 
ers of darkness, and the unjust decrees of 
heaven? Yes; unjust! I say unjust! 
Down with all decrees to the centre! 
There’s notruth in heaven! [ weened there 
was, but it is as false as the rest! [ say as 
false !—falser than both !—I’Il brave all the 
three? Ha, ha, ha!” 

‘Douglas had brought Lady Jane the 
apparel, and commanded her to dress in 
it; and, perceiving the stern authoritative 
nature of the chief, she judged it meet to 
comply. At first she entered with a lan- 
guid dejected look, for she had been given 
to understand something of the rueful na- 
ture of the meeting she was called on to 
attend. But when she heard the above in- 
furiated rhapsody, and turned her eyes in 
terror to look on the speaker, whose voice 
she well knew, she uttered a scream 
and fainted. Douglas supported her in 
his arms; and Sir Richard, whose arms 
were in fetters, stood and wept over her. 
But Musgrave himself only strode to and 
fro over the floor of the pavilion, and ut- 
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tered now andthena frantic laugh. ‘That | 


is well!—That is well’? exclaimed he; 
‘‘ Just as it should be! 
not recover. Surely she will not?’ and 
then bending himself back, and clasping 
his hands together, he cried fervently : 


I hope she will | 


“©O mother of God, take her to thyself | 


while she is yet pure and uncontaminated, 
for what heart of flesh can endure the 
prospect? What a wreck in ‘nature that 
lovely form will soon be! Oh-oh-oh !” 

«The lady’s swoon was temporary. She 
soon began to revive, and cast unsettled 
looks around in search of the object that 
had so overpowered her; and, at the re- 
quest of Sir Richard, who perceived his 
brother’s intémperate mood, sie wa; re- 
moved. She was so struck with the al- 
tered features, looks, and ceport:nent of 
the knight, who in her imagination was 
every thing that was courteous, comely, 
and noble, and whom she had long coisi- 
dered as destined to be her own, that her 
heart was unable to stand the shock, and 
her removal from his presence was an act 
of humanity. 

‘She Was supported out of the tent by 
Douglas and her female relation ; but when 
Musgrave saw them leading her away, he 
stepped rapidly in before them and inter- 
posed; and, with a twist of his body, put 
his hand two or three times to the place 
where the handle of his sword should have 
been. ‘The lady lifted her eyes to him, 
but there was no conception in that look, 
and her lovely face was as pale as if the 
hand of death had pas-ed over it. 

‘Any one would have thought that such 
a look from the lady of his love, in such a 
forlorn situation, and in the hands of his 
imnortal enemy, would have totally uproot- 
ed the last fibres of his distempered mind. 
But who can ‘calculate on the medicine 
suited to a diseased spirit? The cures 
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‘the astonishment of the world. 
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even of some bodily diseases are those that 
would poison a healthy frame. So did it 
»yrove in this mental one. He lifted his 
hand from his left side, where he had 
thrust it convulsively in search of his 
sword, and clapping it on his forehead, he 
seeined to resume the command of him- 
self at once, and looked as calm and se- 
rene as in the most collected moments of 
his life. 

‘When they were gone, he said to Sir 
Richard, in the hearing of the guards: 
‘Brother, what is the meaning of this? 
What English traitor has betrayed that 
angelic maid into the bands of ‘our ene- 
my?” 

«<¢To me it is incomprehensible,” said 
Sir Richard: “I was told of it by my 
keeper last night, but paid no regard to 
the information, judging it a piece of wan- 
ton barbarity ; but now my soul shudders 
at the rest of the information that he ad- 
del.” 

‘«What more did the dog say?” satd 
Musgrave. 

««* fe said he had heard that it was re- 
solved by the Douglases, that, if you ‘did 
not yield up the fortress and citadel freely, 
on or before the day of the conception of 
the Blessed Virgin, on that day at noon 
the lady of your heart should be exhibited 
in astate not to be named on a stage erect- 
ed on thetop of the Bush-law, that faces the 
western tower, and is divided from it only 
by the moat; and there before your eyes, 
and in sight of both hosts, coimpelled to 
yield fo that disgrace which barbartans 
only could have conceived; and then to 
have her nose cut off, her eyes put out, 
and her beauteous frame otherwise dish- 
gu red.’ 

‘«< Te dares not for his soul’s salvation 
do such a deed!” said Musgrave: ‘* No ; 
there’s not a bloodhound that ever mouth- 
ed the air of his cursed country durst do a 
deed like that. And though every Dou- 
glas is a hound confest, where is the mon- 
grel among them that durst but howl of 
such an outrage in nature? Why, the 
most absolute fend would shrink from it! 
Hell would disown it; and do you thiok 
the earth would bear it?” 

‘« Brother, suspend your passion, and 
listen to the voice of reason and of nature. 
Your cause is lost, but not your honour. 
You took, and have kept that fortress, to 
But for 
what do you now fight? or what can your 
opposition avail? Let me beseech you 
not to throw away the lives of those you 
love most on earth thus wantonly, but ca- 
pitulate on honorable terms, and rescue 
your betrothed bride and your only bro- 
ther from the irritated Scots. Trust not 
that they will stick at any Outrage to ac- 
complish their aim. Loth would | be to 
know our name were dishorroured by any 
pusillanimity on the part of my brother ; 
but desperate obstinacy is not bravery. I, 
therefore, conjure you to save me, and her 
in whom all your hopes of future felicity 
are bound up.” 

‘Musgrave was deeply affected ; and, at 
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hat instant, before he had time to reply, 
Douglas re-entered. 

‘**Scois lord. you have overcome me,” 
said he, with a pi athos that could not be ex- 
ceeded: ‘* Yes you have « onquere ad, but 
not with your sword, Not on the field, 
nor on the wall, have ve turned the glaive 
ot Musgrave ; 
power, or else by chicanery and guile, the 
everlasting resources cf your curse ad pation 
It boots pot me to know how you came 
possessed of this last and only remaining 
pledge of my submission. It is sufiicient 
‘you have it. I vield myself your. pri- 
soner; let me live or die with those twe 
already in your power.’ 

© «No, knight, that must not be,’’ re- 
plied Douglas. “You are here on safe 
conduct and protection; my honour ts 
pledged and must not be forfeited. You 
shall return in safety to your kinsmen and 
soldiers, and act by their counsel. — It is 
not — vers I want, but the castle of 
Roxburgh, which is the right of my sove- 
reign — my nation,—cl. indestine! ly tak- 
en, and w: ‘ongously held by vou. lam 
neither cruel por severe be -yond the small 
range that points to that attainment ; but 
that fortress I will have,—else wo be to 
you, and all who advise withholding it, as 
well as all their connexions to whom the 
power of Scotland can extend. If the cas- 
tle is not delivered up before Friday at 
noon, your brother shall sutter,—that you 
already know. But at the same hour on 
the dav of the Conception, if it is. still 
madly and w antonly detained, there shall 
be such a scene transacted before your 
eyes as shall blur the annals of the Border 
for ever.”’ 

‘Tf you allude to any injury inte nded 
to the lady whois your prisoner,’ satd 
Musgrave, “the cruellest fiend in’ hell 
could not have the heart to hurt such an- 
gelic purity and loveliness; and it would 
degrade the honour of knighthood for 


ever to suffer it. Cruel as you are, you 
dare not injure a hair of her head.’’ 
‘<«'Talk not of cruelty in me,’ said 


Douglas: Q 
will not save her, how should 1?) You 
have it in vour power, and certainly it is 
you that behove to do it: even eranti ng 

that the stakes for which we fo: ight were 
equal, the task of redemption and the 
blame would rest solely with you. 
how wide is the difference between the 
prizes for which we contend? [ for my 
love, my honour, and the very existence 
of my house and name; and you for you 
know not what,—the miserable pride ot 


opposition, Take your measures, my 
lord. 1 will not be mocked.’ 
‘Douglas left the apartment.  Mus- 


grave also arose and embraced his bro- 
ther, and, as he parted from him, he spoke 
these ominous words: ‘* Farewell, my 
dear Richard. May the angels that watch 
over honour be your guardians in the hour 


of trial. You know not what I have to 
endure from tormentors without and! 
within. But hence we meet not again in 
this state of existence. ‘The ties of love 


“(lf the knight who is her lover | 


And | 


but e ithe r by some infernal | 








| 
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must be broken, and the bands of bro- 
therly love burst asunder,—nevertheless [ 
willsave you—A lo: ig farewell. my brother, 

‘Musgrave was then conducte? back to 
the draw-bridge, between two long files 
of soldiers as betore, while all the must- 
clans that belonged either to the army or 


the city were ranked up in a line behind 
them, on the top of the great precipice 
that overhangs the Leviot, playi ing, on all 


Biue 
with such a 
would have 


«urn the 


> 


manner of instruments, 

Bonnets wha can, wha can, 

tremendous din that one 

thought every stone 
burgh was singing out the bravado.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
+4 — 

Belshazzar. A Dramatic Poem. By 
the Rev. H. He. Milman, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Ox- 
ford, Svo.pp. 162. London, 1822. 

[re Mr. Milman is not one of the first, 

he is certainly one of the most moral 

poets of the day ; aud, numerous as his 
productions are, there is not one of 
them that has not for its object, or that 
is not calculated to advance, the inter- 
ests of piety and religion. 
circumstance which will etve the poems 
of Mr. Milman valueamong a large class 
of society, who from principles of moral 
feeling, 


in the walls of Rox- | 


It is this | 


are compelled to ex cclude the | 


| 
productions of more celebrated authors | 


from their families. 

The poem of Belshazzar is founded 
on the sacred history of that monarch, 
as related in the Book of Daniel, and 
the fall of Babylon as detailed by 
Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus; 
and, although we do not think it 
equal to the ©Pall of Jerusalem,’ or 
even § The Martyr of Antioch,’ by the 
same author, yet it exhibits marks of 
no ordinary genius, and some of the 
passages are of creat poetical beauty. 
The poem opens with a soliloquy of 


-adhereuce to the outline in 


the Destroying Angel on the mediti ated | 


desolation of Babylon, Belshazzar 
proceeds in great state to the Temple 
of Bel, to inform the priests that the 
Medes and Persians have * begirt with 
insolent siege the city walls.’ Nitocris, 
the mother of Belshazzar urges him to 
‘stand forth 
To sweep away the desolating foe.’ 


Belshazzar replies that he will 
mount his car of battle, and along 
the walls display his terrors. A soli- 


' sees 


| I see your souls an 


loguy descriptive of the extent and ) 
erandeur of the city is strikingly beaue | 


tiful :— 
* Belshazzar. 
ly ears have roll’d 
Along the broad highway that crowns the wails 
Of mine imperial city, nor complete 
Our cireuit by a lor 


, 
wand amnpie space. 


} ee if ~ } 1 } } } , i. 
An Sildi CUFF CVOS JOOR GOW?) n gilded TOOISs 
. 
} 


And towers and té Hipies and tlie Sprit ading tops 


For twice three hours our state- 
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Of cedar groves, 
gleams ; 
And every where the countless multitua, S. 
Like summer insects in the noontids 


through Which the founta n 


‘ sun, 
Come forth to bask in our irradiate presence 


Q) ib, Ti0u Vast B ibyl mn! what m1 ghtv hand 

Created thec, and spread thee o'er the plain 

Capacious as a world; and girt thee r yund 

With high tower'd walls, and bound thy cates 
with brass ; — 

And ti ght the indignant river to en: lure 

Thy b ridg re of cedar and of pi ilm, hi gr h hung - 

U p yn sts ans uvb kt pie rs VW hat voice proc lau ins "d, 

Amid the silence of the s: an Is, * 

And be earth’s wonder ? 
thers ’ 

Yea, mine entombed ancestors awake, 

Their he ids uplift upon their marble pillows ; 

They claim the glory of thy birth. 
ter, 

That dicst disdain the quarry of the fiel l, 

Choosing thee out a nobler game of man, 

Nimrod! and thou that with unfeminine hand 

Didst lash the coursers of thy battle-ear 

O’er prostrate thrones and 
kings, 

Semiramis ! and thou whose kingly breath 

Was like the desart wind, bet fore its comi ng 

The people of all earth fell down, and hid 

Their humble faces ia the dust! thet mad’st 

The pastime of a summer day t’ o’erthrow 

A city or cast down some ancient throne ; 

Whose voice each occan shore obey’d, and all 

From sable Ethiopia to the sands 

Of the gold-tlowing Indian streams ;—oh 
thou 

Lord of the liundred throne S, hi oh > Nabonassar' 

And thou my father, Merodach! ye crown’d 

This city with her diadem of towers— 

Wherefore ?—but prescient of Belshazzar’s birth, 

And conscious of your destin’d son, ye toil’d 

Io rear a meet abode. Oh, Babylon ! 

Thou hast him now, for whom throug 
rose 

Thy sky-exalted towers—for whom yon palace 

Rear'd its bright domes and croves of golden 
spires 3 

In whom, secure of immortality, 

Thou stand’st, and consecrate from time and 
ruin, 
Because thou 

shazzar !’ 


arise ! 
Was it not my fu. 


Thou hun- 


necks of captive 


rh ages 


hast been the dwelling of Bel- 


is described tn strict 
scripture. 


The banquet 


We quote a passage where Belshazzar 
the hand-writing on the wall.— 
‘ Bring wine! 
e jocund as mine own: 
Pour in yon vessels of the Hebrew’s God 
Belshazzar’s beverage—pour it high. Hear, 
earth 
Hear, heaven! 
what man, 
What God—_ 
Sabarts, and many voices. 
loak to the king! 
Arioch. Where? | can see 
ple—nothing 
But 2 bewildering, red, and gloom-like light 
That swallows up the fiery canopy 
Of lanips. 

Sabaris. Hath blindness smitten thee ? 
Arioch. I know not; 
But all things swim around me in a darkness 

That dazzles——— . 
Sah, , his shu en’d, 

And his knees smite each other: such a fac 

{s scen in tombs :-—wiist means it! 


my proud defiance !——oh, 


The king! the king: 


nor king nor peo- 


‘dering joints are loo 


a 


~_—_— 


Arioch. 
That taunt 
There—the 

Bel. 
What artt 
Gliding in 
Lo! fery + 
‘Tis there- 

naugh 
But those s 
Upon the 

them- 
Can ve? 

[ see 
Sabaris—A 
As pale an 

Are ther 

eTS, 
And those ° 
And he the 
The scarlet 
Third rule. 

me né 
To gaze ale 
Of destiny 
The indeli 
best 
I may bel 
To gaze oO 
heart 
To stand, | 
quive 
My palsiec 
Here am I 
Here, till t 
Be from wm 
Deep as th 


The } 
time mx 
forth :— 

‘ Bel. 
Oh! men 

years 
Your long 
In tracing 
That agita 
That in th 
Ye that ho 
And, in th 
The destin 
Are throng 
Of things 
Unfold the 
The darkn 
And one ¥ 
Yon burni 
Why the 

tence 
Thus visik 
Unsearcha 
And I but 


The chain 


Voice less! 
His wan < 
thou 
Art like th 
In blank 
forth 
Ye wise! 
Entrusted 
them 
Let them 
Li t childr 
Hoot at t! 


This is thy 


eseem 


is f 











AND WEE KL Y RE VIEW. 
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Arioch. See’st not thou 
That taunted’st mé > but now—upon the wall— 
There—there—it moves 

Bel. Oh, dark and bodiless hand, 
What art thou—thus upon my palace w: mT 
Gliding in shadowy, slow, gigantic blackness ! 
Lo! fiery le tters, where it moves, break out : 

‘Tis there—'tis gone :— ‘tis there again—no, 





naught 

But those strange characters of flame, that burn 

Upon the unkindled wall:—I cannot read 
them— 

Can ve? 
‘[ see your quivering lips that speak not— 

Sabaris—Arioch—Captains —Elders—all 

As pale and horror-stricken as myself! 

Are there no wiser? Call ye forth the dream- 

eTsy 

And those that read the stars, and every priest, 

And he that shall interpret best shall wear 

The scarlet robe and chain of gold, and sit 

Third ruler of my realm. Away!—No—leave 
me not 

To gaze alone;=alone, on those pale signs 

Of destiny—the unextinguishable, 

The indelible —Strew, strew my couch where 
best 

I may behold what sears my burning eyeballs 


To gaze on—and the cold blood round’ my 
heart 

To stand, like snow. No—ache mine eyes and 
quiver 


My palsied limbs—TI cannot turn away— 
Here am I bound as by thrice-linked brass, 
Here, till the burthen of mine ignorance 

Be from my loaded soul taken off, in silence 
Deep as the midnight round a place of tombs.’ 


The King after remaining for some 


time motionless, then again breaks 
forth:— 
© Bel. Ob! Chaldea’s worshipp’d sages— 


Oh! men of wisdom, that have pass’d your 
years— 

Your long and quiet solitary ye: TS, 

In tracing the dim sources of th’ events 

That agitate this world of man—oh'! ye 

That in the tongues of every clime discourse 5 : 

Ye that hold converse with the ete ‘ral stars, 

And, in their calm prophetic courses, read 

The destinies of e mpires; ye whose dreams 

Are throng’d with the pre de stined images 

Of things ‘th: it are to be; to whom the | “ates 

Unfold their secret councils : to whose sight 

The darkness of F uturity withdraws, 

And one vast Present fills all Titne~abebold 
Yon burning characters ! and read, and say 
Why the dark destinies have hung their sen- 

tence 
Thus visible to the sight, but to the mind 
Unsearchable ‘m= Ye have heard the rich reward ; 
And I but wait to see wh se neck shall wear 
The chain of 


glory ———. 
rr. 27 
m na. each pale fallen lip 
a t 
Nceless! and each ur pon the other turns 
Hi S$ WwW an alt | que stioning 4 looks. 
thou 
Art like the r. st,and gazest on thy fellows 


In blank and sullen ignoruice.—-Spurn them 


Kalassan ! 





forth ' 
, ' . ’ ° 
B, Wise. ye learned! ye with Fate’s mysteries 
itrusted | Spurn, 1 say, and trample on 
them! 


Let them be outcast to the scorn of slaves ! 

Let children pluck their beards, and every voice 

Hox t at them as the. y puss ' 5 

ei Despair! Despair! 

ately. palace now: No throne, no couch 
veweis Tue King, whose dvom is un his walls 





Emblazed—yet whose vast empire finds not one 
Whose faithful love can show its mystic im- 
port ! 
Low on the dust, upon the pavement-stone, 
Belshazzar takes his rest !—Ye hosts of slaves, 
Behold your king! the lord of Babylon !— 
Speak not—for he that speaks, in other words 
But to expound those fiery characters, 
Shall ne’er speak more!” 
Daniel is called on to interpret the 
‘mystic letters flaming on the wall, 
That, in the darkness of their fateful import, 
Battle the wisest of Chaldea’s sages.’ 
Belshazzar offers him splendid gifts and 
honours, to which he thus replies :— 
‘Daniel. Belshazzar, be thy gifts unto thy- 
self, 
And tiiy rewards to others. I, the servant 
Of God, will read God’s writing to the king. 
The Lord of Hosts to thy great ancestor, 
To Nabonassar, gave the all-ruling sceptre 
O’er all the nations, kingdoms, languages 
Lord paramount of life and death, he slew 
Where’er he willd; and where he will’d men 
lived; 
His word exalted, and his word debased ; 
And so his heart swell’d up; and, in its pride, 
Arose to heaven! But then the Lord of earth 
Became an outcast from the sons of men— 
Companion of the browsing beasts! the dews 
Of night fell cold upon his crownless brow, 
And the wild asses of the desert fed 
Round their unenvied peer ! And so he knew 
That God is sovereign o’erearth’s scepter’d lords. 
But thou, his son, unwarn’d, untaught, untam’d, 
Belshazzar, hast arisen against the Lord, 
And in the vessels of his house hast quaff’d 
Profane libations, ’mid thy slaves and women, 
To gods of goid, and stone, and wood; and 
Jaugh’d 
The King of kings, the God of gods, to scorn. 
Now heur the words, and hear their secret 
meaning—— 
‘Number’d!’ twice § 
Divided !’ King, 
Thy reign is number’d and thyself art weigh’d, 
And waniing in the balance, and thy realm 
Severd, and to the conquering Persian given ! 
The destruction of Babylon, is re- 
lated with powerful effect of description, 
We quote the concluding passages .— 
Imlah. More paie, and more intent, he looks 
abroad 
Into the ruin, as though he felt a pride 
Even in the splendour of the desolation" 
Belshazzar. Vhe hand—the unbodied hand 
—it moves—look there! 
Look where it points '—-my beautiful palace— 
Nitocris. Look— 
The temple of g: 
Belshazzar. Our halls of joy! 
Nitocris, Earth's pride and wonder! 


Number’d!’ Weigi'’d! 


‘eat Bel 





Imlah Ay, o’er both the tire 
Mounts like a conqueror: here, o’er spacious 
courts, 


And avenues of pillars, and long roofs, 

From which red streams of molten gold pour 
down, 

It spreads, till al], like those vast fabrics, seem 

Built of the rich clouds round the setting sun— 

All the wide heavens, one bright and shadowy 
pal ice! 

But terrible here—th’ 

Every where manifest! 
stands, 

Tower above tower, one cheree lof flame ; 

To which those kingly by Nile 


wrathful hand 
the temple 


Almighty's 
— There 


r/ 
mechies 
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Were but as hillocks to vast Caucasus! 
Aloof, the wreck of Nimrod’s impious towers 
Alone is dark ; and something like a cioud, 
But gloomier, hovers o’erit. Allis mute: 
Man's cries, and clashing steel, and braying 
trumpet— 
The only sound the rushing noise of fire‘ 
Now, hark! the universal crash—at once 
They full—they sink—— 
Adonijah. Andso do those that rul’d them ! 

The palace, and the temple, and the race 
Of Nabonassar, are at once extinct! 
Babylon and her kings are fallen for ever: 

Tnlah. Without a ery, without a groan, 

behold them, 

Th’ imperial mother and earth-ruling son 
Stretch’d out in death! Nor she without a gleam 
Of joy expiring with her cheek on his ; 
Nor he unconscious that with the pride 
And terror of the world is fall’n—th’ abode 
And throne of universal empire—now 
A plain of ashes round the tombless dead ;— 

Oh, God of hosts! Almighty, Everh: isting ! 
God of our fathers, thou alone art great. 


The poem is interspersed with seve- 


ral hymns and sacred songs, a spe cies of 
writing in which Mr. Milman certainly 


excels, We quote oue in. conclue 
sjioni— 
‘IIymn. Oh, thou that wilt not break the 


bruised reed, 
Nor heap fresh ashes on the mourner’s brow, 
Nor rend anew the wounds that inly bleed, 
The only balm of our aftlictions ‘thou, 
Teach us to bear thy chastening wrath, ob God ! 
To kiss with quivering lips—still humbly kiss 
thy rod! 
We bless thee, Lord, though far from Judah's 
land ; 
Though our worn limbs are black with stripes 
an d chains ; 
Tiuough for stern foes we till the burning sand, 
And reap for others’ joy the summer plains 5 
We bless thee, Lord, for thou art gracious still, 
Even though this last black drop o’erflow our 
cup of ill! 


| We bless thee for our lost, our beauteous child ; 


The tears less bitter, she hath made us weep 5 

The weary hours her graceful sports bave ‘guiled, 

And the dull cares her voice hath sung to 
steep . 


| She was the dove of hope to our lorn ark ; 


The only star that made the strangers’ sky less 
dark! 
Our dove is fall’n into the spoiler’s net : 
Rude hands defile her piumes, so chastely 
white 3 


| To the bereavel their one soft star is set, 


And all above is sull’n, cheerless night * 
Sut still we thank thee for our transient bliss— 
Yet, Lord, to scourge our sins remain’d no way 
but this ? 
Aé when our fathe ‘to Mount Moriah led 
The blcssing’s heir, his age’s hope and joy, 


Pleased as he roa! n‘d along with dancivg tread, 


| 
| 





Chid his slow sire, the fond, othcious boy, 
And laughed in sport to see the yellow fire 
‘limb up the turf-built shrine, his destined 
funeral pyre— 
Even thus our joyous child went lightly on ; 
Bashfully sportive, timorously gay. 
Her white foot bounded from the pavement stone, 
Like some light bird from off the quiv’nng 
Spray ; 
And back she clanced, aud sm led, in blameless 


rlec, 
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The cars, and helms, and spears, and mystic 
danve to see. 
By thee, oh Lord, the gracious voice was sent 

That bade the sire his murtherous task forego: 
When to his home the child of Abraham went 

His mother’s tears had scaice began to flow. 
Alas! and lurks there, in the thicket’s shade, 
The victim to replace our lost, devoted maid? 
Lord, even through thee to hope were now too 

bold ; 

Yet “twere to doubt thy mercy to despair. 
Tis anguish, yet ‘tis comfort, faint and cold, 

To think how sad we are, how blest we were! 
To speak of her is wretchedness, and vet 
It were a grief more deep and bitter to forget! 
Oh Lord our God! why was she e’er our own ? 

Why is she not our own—our treasure still ? 
We could have pass‘d our heavy vears alone. 

Alas! is this to bow us to tliy will? 

Ah, even our huinblest prayers we make repine, 

Nor, prostrate thus on earth, our hearts to thee 
resign. 

Forgive, forgive—even should our full hearts 
break ; 

The broken heart thou wilt not,Lord, despise : 
Ah ! thou art still too gracious to forsake, 

Though thy strong hund so heavily chastise. 
Hear all our prayers, hear not our murinurs, 

Lord ; 
Aad, though our lips rebel, still make thyself 
ador'd.’ 

Although we do not think the poem 
of Belshazzar calculated to raise the re- 
putation of Mr. Milian, yet we have 
no hesitation ia saying that it confirmsit. 


— —> +> > 


~Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria and the 
Holy Land. 


(Continued from p, 378 ) 

We shall, this week, confine ourselves 
to an account of the Convent of Mount 
Sinai, of which Mr. Burckhardt vives a 
very full and minute description. The 
convent 1s situated in a valley so nar- 
row, that one part of the building 
stands on the side of the western moun- 
tain, white a space of twenty paces only 
is left between its walls and the eastern 
mountains The convent is an irregu- 
Jar quadrangle, of about one hundred 
and thirty paces, inclosed by high and 
soled walls, built with blocks of yra- 
nite, and fortified by several small 
towers »~— 

‘The convent contains eight or ten small 
court-yards, some of which are neatly 
Jaid out in beds of flowers and vegetables; 
a few date-trees and CY presses also grow 
there, and great numbers of vines. The 
distribution of the interior is very irregular, 
and could not be otherwise. considering 
the slope upon which the building stands ; 
but the whole is very clean and neat. 
There are a great number of smail rooms, 
In the lower and upper stories, most of 
which are at present unoccupied. ‘The 
principal building in the interior isthe 
great church, which, as well as the con- 
vent, was built by the Emperor Justinian, 
but it has subsequently undergone ire- 





| Sinal. 





quent repairs. The fo.m ofthe church is 
an oblong square, the roofis supported by 
a doubie row of fine granite pillars, which 
have been covered with a coat of white 
plaster, perhaps because the natural co- 
lour of the stone was not agreeable to the 
monks, who saw granite on every side of 
them. 
ditferent designs ; several of them beara 
resemblance to palm branches, while 
others are aclose but coarse imitation of 


the latest period of Egyptian sculpture, | 


such as is seen at Phil@, and in several 
templesin Nubia. ‘The dome over the 
altar still remains as it was constructed by 
Justinian, whose portrait, together with 
that of his wife Theodora, may yet be dis- 
tinguished on the dome, together with 
a large picture of the Transfiguration, in 
honour of which event the convent was 
erected. An abundance of silver lamps, 
paintings, and portraits of saints adorn the 
walls round the altar; among the latter 
is a Saint Christopher, with a dog’s head. 
The floor of the church is finely paved 
with slabs of marble. 

‘Vhe church contains the coffin in which 
the bones of Saint Catherine were collected 
from the neighbouring mountain of St. 
Catherine, where her corpse was trans- 
norted after her death by the angels inthe 
service of the monks. ‘The silver lid of 
a sarcophagus likew ise attracts attention ; 
upon it is represented at full length the 
fizure of the Empress Anne of Russia, who 
enteitained the idea of being interred in 
asarcophagus, which she sent here; but 
the monks were disappointed of this ho- 
In a small chapel adjoining the 
church is shewn the place where the Lord 
Is supposed to have appeared to Moses in 
the burning bash; it is called Alyka, and 
is considered as the holy spot in Mount 
Besides the great church, there 
are twenty-seven smaller churches or cha- 


NOU. 


| pels dispersed over the convent, In many 





of which daily masses are read, and in ail 
of them at least one every Sunday. 

‘The convent formerly resembled in its 
establishment that of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, which contains churches of 
various sects of Ciristians. Every prin- 
cipal sect, except the Calvinists and 
Protestants, had its churches in the con- 
ventof Sinai. Twas shewn the chapels 
belonging to the Syrians, Armenians, 
Copts, and Latins, but they have ‘long 
been abandoned by their owners; the 
church of the Latins fell into ruins at the 
close of the seventeenth century, and has 
not been rebuilt. But, what is more re- 
markable than the existence of so many 
churches is, that close by the great church 
stands a2 Mahometan mosque, spacious 
enough to contain two hundred people 
at prayers. ‘Lhe monks told me that it 
was built in the sixteenth century, to pre- 
vent the destiuction of the convent.’ 

‘According to the credited tradition, 
the origin of the convent of Mount Sinai 
dates from the fourth century. Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, is said to have 
erected here a small church, in comme- 
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inoration of the place where the Lord ap- 
peared to Moses in the burning bush, and 
1 the garden of the convent a small tower 
is still shewn, the foundations of Which 
are said to have been laid by ber. The 
church of Helena drawing many Visitors 
and monks to these mountains, several 
small convents were erected in different 
paits of the peninsula, in the course of the 
next century, but the ill treatment which 
the monks and hermits suffered from the 
Bedouins induced them at last to present 
a petition to the Emperor Justinian, en- 
treating him to build a fortified convent 
capable of atfording them protection against 
their Oppiessors. He granted the request 


and sent workmen from Constantinople 





and Ikgypt, with orders to erect a large 
convent upon the top of the mountain of 
Moses; those, however, to whom the work 
was entrusted, observing the entire want 
of water in that spot, built it on the pre- 
sent site. “They attempted in vain to cut 
away the mountain on each side of the 
building, with a view to prevent the Arabs 
from taking post there and throwing stones 
at the monks within. ‘The building being 
completed, Justinian sent from Constan- 
tinople some slaves, natives of the shores 
of the Plack Sea, to officiate as servants in 
the convent, who established theinselves 
with their families in the neighbouring 
valleys. ‘The first’ prior was Doulas, 
whose name is still recorded upon a stone 
built into the wall of one of the buildings 
in the interior of the convent. Theabove 
history is taken from a document in Ara- 
bic, preserved by the monks. An Arabic 


‘inscription over the gate, in modern cha- 








racters, says that Justinian built the con- 
ventin the thirtieth year of his reign, as 
a memorial of himself and his wife Theo- 
dora. Itis curious to find a passage of 
the Koran introduced into this inscription; 
it was probably done by a Moslem sculp- 
tor, without the knowledge of the 
monks.’ 

‘It isa favourite belief of the monks of 
Mount Sinai, that Mobammed himself, in 
one of his journeys alighted — une 
derthe walls of the convent’; and that, im- 
pressed with due veneration for the 
mountain of Moses, he presented to the 
convent a firmahn, to secure to it the re- 
spect of all his followers. Ali is sai to 
have written it, and Mohammed, who 
could not write, to have confirmed it by 
impressing his extended hand, blackened 
with ink, upon the parchment, This 
firmahn, itis added, remained in the con- 
vent until Selim the First conquered Egypt, 
when hearing of the precious relic, he sent 
for it, and added it to the other relics of 
Mohammed in the imperial treasury at 
Constantinople ; giving to the convent, I) 
return, a copy of the original certified 
with his own cipher. | have seen the lat 
ter, which is kept in the Sinai convent at 
Cairo, but I do not believe it to be af aur 
thentic document. Noneof the histotjan§ 


of Mohammed, who have recorded the 
transactions of almost every day of his lite, 
mention his having been ut Mount Sinai, 
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neither in his earlier youth nor after he 
sei up as a propnel, and it — con- 
trary to history that he shou d have grant- 
ed to any Christians such privileges as 
are mentioned in this firmahn, one of 
which is that the Moslems are bound to 
aid the Christian monks in rebuilding 
their ruined churches. It is to be ob- 
served, also, that this document states itself 
to have been wrriiten by Ali, not at the 
convent, but in the mosque of the Pro- 
shet at Medina, in the second year of the 
Hedira, and is addressed, not to the con- 
yent of Mount Sinai in particular, but to 
all the Christians and their priests. The 
names of twenty-two witnesses, followers 
of Mohammed, are subseribed to it; and 
in anote it is expressly stated that the ori- 
ginal, written by Ali, was lost, and that 
the present was copied from a fourth suc- 
cessive copy taken from the original. 
Hence it appears that the relation of the 
priests is at variance with ithe document 
to which they refer, and | have little doubt 
therefore that the former is a fable and the 
Jatter a forgery.’ 

‘Whenever anew Sultan ascends the 
throne of Constantinople, the convent is 
furnished with a new firmahn, which is 
transinitted to the Pasha of Egypt; but as 
the neighbouring Bedouins, till within 
a few years, were completely independent 
of Egypt, the protection of the Pashas was 
of very little use to the monks, and their 
only dependance was upon their own re- 
sources, and their means of purchasing 
and conciliating the friendship or of ap- 
peasing the animosity of the Arabs. 

‘At present there are only twenty-three 
monks in the convent. ‘They are under 
the presidence of a Wakyl or prior, but 
‘the Ikonomos (Ofxovau0;), wom the 
Arabs call the Kolob, is the true head of 
the community, and manages all its af- 
fairs. ‘lhe order of Sinai inonks dispersed 
over the east is under the controul of an 
Archbishop, in Arabic called the Reys. 
He is chosen by a council of delegates 
from Mount Sinai and from the affiliated 
convent at Cairo, and he is confirmed, 
pro forma, by the Greek patriarch of Je- 
rusalem. The Archbishop can do nothing 
astothe appropriation of the funds with- 
out the unanimous vote of the council. 
Formerly he lived in the convent; but 
since its atfairs have been on the decline, 
it has been found more expedient that he 
should reside abroad, his presence here 
entitling the Bedouins to great fees, parti- 
cularly on his entrance into the convent. 
J was told that ten thousand dollars would 
be required on such an occasion, to fulfil 
allthe obligations to which the commu- 
nity is bound in its treaties with the Arabs. 

ence it happens that no archbishop has 
been here since the year 1760, when the 
Reys Kyrillos resided, and I believe died, 
inthe convent. J was informed that the 
gate has remained walled up since the 
year 1709, but that if an archbishop were 
to coine, it must be again opened to ad- 
mithim, and that all the Bedouin sheiks 
then fave aright to enter within the walls. 
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‘ Besides the conventat Cairo, which con” 
tains a prior and about fifty monks, Moun 
Sinai has establishinents and landed pro- 
perty in many other parts of the east, es- 
pecially in the Arcutpelago, and at Can- 
dia: it has also a small church at Calcutta, 
and another at Surat. 

‘The discipline of these monks, with 
regard to food and praver, ts very severe, 
They are obliged to attend mass twice in 
the day and twice in the night. The rule 
is that they shall taste no flesh whatever 
all the year round ; and in their great fast 
they not only abstain from butter, and 
every kind of animal food and fish, but 
also from oil, and live four days in the 
week on bread and boiled vegetables, of 
which one small dish is all their dinner. 
They obtain their vegetables from a plea- 
sant garden adjoining’ the building, into 
which there is a subterraneous passage ; 
the soil is stony, but in this climate, wher- 
ever water is in plenty, the very rocks will 
produce vegetation. ‘The fruit is of the 
finest quality ; oranges, lemons, almonds, 
mulberries, apricots, peaches, pears, ap- 
ples, olives, Nebek trees, and a few cy- 


presses overshade the beds if which me- | 


lons, beans, lettuces, onions, cucumbers, 
and all sorts of culinary and sweet-scented 
herbs are sown, ‘The garden, however, 
is very seldom visited by the mouks, ex- 
cept by the few whose business it is to 
keep it in order ; for although surrounded 
by high walls, it 1s not inaccessible to the 
Bedouins, who, for the three last years 
have been the sole gatherers of the fruits, 
leaving the vegetables only for the monks, 
who have thus been obliged to repurchase 
their own fruit from the pilferers, or to 
buy it in other parts of the peninsula. 
‘The excellent air of the convent, and 
the simple fare of the inhabitants, render 
diseases rare. Many of the monks are 
very old men, in the full possession of 
their mental and bodily faculties. They 
have al] taken to some profession, a mode 
of rendering themselves independent of 
Egypt which was practised here even 
when the three hundred private chambers 
were occupied, which are now empty, 
though still ready for the accommodation 
of pious settlers. Among thetwenty-three 
monks who now remain, there is a cook, a 
distiller, a baker, a shoemaker, a tailor, a 
carpenter, a smith, a mason, a gardener, a 
makerof candles, &c. &c. Each of these 
has his work-shop, in the worn-out and 
rusty utensils of which are still to be seen 
the traces of the former riches and indus- 
try of the establishment. ‘ibe rooims in 
which the provisions ave kept are vaulted 
and built of granite with great solidity , 
each kind of provision has its purveyor, 
The bake-house and distillery are stil kept 
up upon a largescale. “The best bread ts 
of the finest quality; but a second and 
third sort is made tor the Bedouins, who 
are fed by the convent. In the distillery 
they make brandy from dates, which 1s 
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‘ Most of the monks are natives of the 
Greek islands ; in general they do not re- 
main more than four or five years, when 
they return to theiraqwn country, proud 
of having been sufferers among Bedouins ; 
some, however, have been here forty years. 
A few of them only understood Arabic ; 
but none of them write or read it. Being 
of the lower orders of society, and edu- 
cated only in convents, they are extremely 
ignorant. Few of theinread cven the mo- 
dern Greck fluently, excepting in their 
prayer-books, and*‘| found but one who 
had any notion of the ancient Greek. They 
have a good Jibrary, but it is always shut 
up; it contains about fifteen hundred 
Greek volumes, and seven hundred Ara- 
bic manuscripts; the latter, which I exa- 
mived volume after volume, consist en- 
tirely of books of prayer, copies of the 
Gospels, lives of saints, liturgies, &e ; a 
thick folio volume, of the works of Lok- 
man, edited, according to the Arab tradi- 
tion, by Hermus, the ancient king of 
Egypt, was the only one worth attention. 
The prior would not permit it to be taken 
away, but he made ine a present of a fine 
copy of the Aldine Odyssey and an equaliy 
fine one of the Anthology. In the room 
anciently the residence of the archbishop, 
which is very elegantly paved with mar- 
ble, and extremely well furnished, though 
at present unoccupicd, is preserved a beau- 
tiful ancient manuscript of the Gospels in 
Greek, which, I was told, was given to 
the convent by ‘an emperor called ‘Vhe- 
odosius.”” It is written in letters of gold 
upon vellum, and ornamented with por- 
traits of the apostles. 

‘ Notwithstanding the ignorance of these 
monks, they are fond of seeing strangers 
in their wilderness; and | met with a 
more cordial reception among them than I 
did in the convents of Libanus, which are 
in possession of all the luxuries of life. 
The monks of Sinai are even generous; 
three years ago they furnished a Seivian 
adventurer, who styled himself a Knes, 
and pretended to be well known to the 
Russian government, with sixty dollars, to 
pay his journey back to Alexandria, on 
his informing them of his destitute circum- 
stances, 

‘At present the convent is seldom visit- 
ed; a tew Greeks from Cairo and Suez, 
and the inhabitants of ‘lor who repair 
here every summer, and encamp with their 
families in the garden, are the only per- 
sons who venture to undertake the jour- 
ney through the desert. So Jate as the 
last century regular caravans of pilgrims 
used to come here from Cairo as well as 
from Jerusalem ; a document preserved 
by the monks states the arrival in one day 
of eight hundred Armenians from Jerusa- 
lem; and at another time of five hundred 
Copts trom Cairo. I believe that frem 
sixty to eighty is the greatest number of 
visitors that can pow be reckoned in a 
In the small but neat room which 


the only solace these recluses enjoy, and | L occupied, anc which is assigned to all 
strangers whom the prior receives with 
lany marks of distinction, were the names 


in this they are permitted to indulge even 
during the fasts. 
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of some of the latest European travellers 
who have visited the convent, The fol- 
Jowing inscriptions, written upon pieces 
of paper stuck against the walis, | thought 
worth the trouble of transcribing. 

‘Le quintidi, 5 Frimaire, Van 9 de la 
Republique Francaise, 1800 de Vére Chre- 
tienne, ct 3eme de la conquete de 
’Egypte, les Citoyens Roziéres et Cou- 
telle, Membres de |}a Commission des Sci- 
ences et Arts, sont venus visiter les lieux 
saints, les ports de Tor, Ras Mohammed, 
et Charms, la mer de Suez et l’Accaba, 
Pextremite de la presqu'ile, toutes les 
chaines de montagnes, et toutes les tribus 
Arabes entre les deux golfes.” 

(Seal of 
the Krench 
Republic.) 

«“M. Roziéres made great mineralogical 
researches in these mountains, but he and 
his companion did not succeed in visiting 
all the chains of mountains or all the tribes 
of Arabs. They never reached Akaba, 
nor traversed the northern ranges of the 

eniusula, nor visited the tribes of “Tyaha, 
Jeywat, and Terabein. The following 
is the memorial left by M. Seotzen:— 

‘Le 9 d’Avril, 1807. U. J. Seetzen, 
nommé Mousa, vovageur Allemand, M. 
1D. et Assesseur de College de S. Majeste 
I Empereur de toutes les Rassies dans la 
Seigneurie de Jever en Allemagne, est 
venu visiter le Couvent de la Sainte Ca- 
thérine, les Monts d’ Horeb, de Moise, et 
de Ja Sainte Catherine, &c. aprés avoir 
parcouru toutes les provinces ortentales 
anciennes de la Palestine; savoir, Haura- 
nitis, Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, Paneas, Ba- 
tanea, Decapolis, Gilead:tis, Ammonitis, 
Amorrhitis et Moabitis, jusqu’aux fron- 
ticres de la Gebelene (idumaa), et apres 


avoir fait deux fois Ventour de la mer 


morte, et traverse le desert de l’Arabie 
Petree, entre la ville d’Hebron et entre le 
Mont Sinai, par un chemin jusqu’a ce 
tems-la inconnu. Aprés un sejour de dix 
jours, il continuait sun voyage pour la 
ville de Suez.” 

“M. Sectzen has fallen into a mistake in 
calling the convent by the name of Saint 
Catherine. It is dedicated to the transti- 
guration, or, as the Greeks call it, the me- 
tainorphosis, and not to Saint Catherine, 
whose relics only are preserved here. M. 
Seetzen visited the convent a second time, 
previous to his going to Arabia. Hecame 
then from ‘Tor, and stopped only one day. 

‘The visit of two English travellers, 
Messrs. Galley Knight and Fazakerly, is 
also recorded in a few lines dated Febru- 
ary 15, 1811. ‘The same room contained 
likewise several modern Arabic inscrip- 
tions, one of which says: ‘lo this holy 
place came one who does not deserve that 
his name should be mentioned, so mani- 
fold are his sins. He came bere with his 
family. May whoever reads this, beseech 
the Almighty to forgive him. June 28, 
1796.” 

‘The only habitual visitors of the con- 
vent are the Bedouins. “They have esta- 
blished the custom that whoever amongst 
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them, whether man, woman, or child, 
coines here, is to receive bread for break- 
fast and supper, which ts lowered down to 
them from the window, as no Bedouins, 
except the servants of the house, are ever 
admitted within the walls.’ 

‘The Arabs, when discontented, have 
sometimes seized a monk in the moun- 
tains and given hima severe beating, or 
have thrown stones or fired their muskets 
into the convent from the neighbouring 
heights: about twenty years ago a monk 
was killed by them. ‘The monks, in their 
turn, have fired occasionally upon the 
Bedouins, for they have a well-furnished 
armoury, and two small cannon, but they 
take great care never to kill any one. 
And, though they dislike such turbulent 
neighbours, and describe them to strangers 
as very devils, yet they have sense enough 
to perceive the advantages which they de- 
rive from the better traits in the Bedouin 
character, such as their general good faith 
and their placability. ‘* If our convent,” 
as they have observed to me, ‘* had been 
subject to the revolutions and oppressions 
of Kzypt or Syria, it would long ago 
have been abandoned; but Providence 
has preserved us by giving us Bedouins 
for neighbours.” 

‘ Notwithstanding the greediness of the 
Bedouins, I have reason to believe that 
the expenses of the convent are very mode- 
rate. Each monk is supplied annually 
with two coarse woollen cloaks, and no 
splendour is any where displayed except 
in the furniture of the great church, and 
that of the archbishop’s room. ‘The sup- 
plies are drawn from Egypt; but the 
communication by caravans with Cairo 
is far from being regular, and the Ikono- 
mos assured me that, at the time I was 
there, the house did not contain more than 
one month’s provision, 

‘The yearly consumption of cornis about 
one hundred and sixty erdebs, or two 
thousand tive hundred bushels, which is 
suflicient to cover all the demands of the 
Becouins ; and, [ believe, that 10001. sterl- 
ing, or 4000 dollars, is the utmost of the 
annual expenditure.’ 

Anxious to give at once by far the 
most complete account that has yet ap- 
peared of a convent, which, from its 
autiquity and its associations, is of ex- 
traordinary interest, we are compelled 
to extend our review of Mr. Burck- 
hardt’s valuable work to another num- 
ber. 

4 Spe 


Switzerland ; or, a Journal of a Tour 
and Residence in that Country. By 


# Simoud, 
(Continued from p. 372 ) 


/Ar Brunnen, Mr. Simond went up 
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the southern branch of the lake of the 
Waldstetten, a sort of deep bay or 
gulf penetrating into the canton of 
Uri:— 

‘The beauty of itsscenery exceeds even 
that of the lake of Wallenstadt, and every 














part of it is classical ground. Soon after 
passing the magnificent entrance, through 
a lofty portal of mountains, marked by an 
insulated rock on the right, rising like a 
pillar out of the water, we landed on the 
same side as the Grutli. The spot is 
marked by a triple fountain, where the 
conspirators, whom I shall call patriots, 
because their cause was just, because it 
was successful, and because they shed no 
blood, held their nightly meetings five 
hundred years ago. A peasant brought 
as an ancient cup, to drink out of at the 
sacred spring, and made a speech, unin- 
telligible to us, but to which some other 
peasants, who had landed at the same time 
as Ourselves, listened with great attention. 
This historian of the Stauffachers, of the 
Ernis ef Melchthal, and ofthe Walter Furtz, 
received gratefully a few batz in his cap 
for his performance. Farther on, on the 
opposite shore, at the foot of the Achsen- 
berg, about the distance of two hours from 
Grutii, is the rock (Tellensprung) on 
whieh William Tell leaped on shore, from 
the boat in which Gessler was carrying 
him away a prisoner. Eighty-one years 
after the event, and thirty-one after the 
death of the hero, a chapel was construct- 
ed on thisrock; one hundred and fourteen 
individuals, who had known him personally, 
were then living. William Tell fought at 
Morgarten in 1315, and was drowned in 
1358, atavery advanced age, in attempt- 
ing to rescue a boy who had fallen into 
the Schechen, a torrent which traverses 
Burglen, bis birth-place, and where he 
then filled the station of first magistrate: it 
is situated beyond Altorp, and above 
three hours from ‘Tellensprung: the fae 
mily was not extinct till the year 1720.’ 


a 


Near this place our traveller was 
shown a whitish mark on the perpendi- 
cular face of the mountain, from which 
a fragment about twelve hundred feet 
wide had scaled off in 1801, and raised 
such a wave on the lakes as to over- 
whelm five houses of the village of Sis- 
sigen, a mile distant. This neigh- 
bourhood is full of pleasing associa- 
tious. Here is the territory of tlie lit- 
tle republic of Gersau, the smallest in 
Europe, and which the boatmen told 
Mr. Simond required five hundred 
and fifty strokes of the oar to pass 
along the shore of its territory. After 
four centuries of independent sove- 
reignty, acknowledged and legitimate as 
any that ever was, it has been annexed 
to Schwytz, into which it merged in 
consequence of its having been lite- 
rally forgotten at the Congress ot 
Vienna. The principal sight at Lu- 
cerni is the celebrated relievo of Ge- 
neral Pfeffer, who employed half a cen- 
tury in walking over and measuring 
with his own hands, one hundred and 
eighty square leagues of the most 
inountainous part of Switzerland, and 
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modelling the whole in exact propor- 
tion. Each square league of country 
covers in the model, a space of nearly 
Gfteen inches square, and a mountain 
of nine thousand seven hundred feet 
rises ten inches over the level of the lake 
of Waldstetten; not a mountain path, 
4 house, not a cross, on the cliff, 


pot : 
this model, 


Lut what has its place lis 

At Berne there are lofty terraces plant- 
ed with trees, and commanding won- 
derful views over the surrounding rich 
country, and the High Alps beyond 
it:— 

‘The parapet wall of one of these ter- 
races, Which 1s one hundred and eight feet 
high, bears an inscription, recording a sin- 
gular accident which happened there one 
hundred and sixty-three years ago, A 
young student having mounted a horse, 
which happened to be grazing on the ter- 
race, his companions frightened the ani- 
mal and made him leap over. ‘The horse 
was killed; but though the imprudent 
rider had several limbs broken, he sur- 
vived. Looking over, we observed that 
the wall projects gradually below, form- 
ing an inclined plane, which, though little 
deviating from the vertical, must have re- 
tarded the fall. As if there was something 
catching in it, a woman condemned to the 
wheelbarrow for some crime, and em- 
ployed in sweeping the terrace, with other 
prisoneis, took her opportunity, and jump- 
ed over at the same place, two years ago ; 
but she was killed on the spot.’ 

In the description of Grindenwald, 
Mr. Simond gives an interesting ac- 
count of Chamois hunting, which was 
formerly a favourite field sport, until 
the French revolution, by abolishing 
all restrictions on hunting, led to their 
annihilation in a few years :— 

‘Chamois are very fearful, certainly not 
without sufficient cause, and their sense of 
sell and sight being most acute, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to approach them within 
the range of ashot. ‘hey are sometimes 
hunted with dogs, but oftener without, as 
dogs drive them away to places where it is 
difficult to follow them; when a dog is 
used he is to be led silently to the track, 
Which he never will afterwards lose, the 
scent being very strong; the hunter, in 
the mean time, chooses a proper station to 
lay in wait for the game, some narrow pass 
through which. its flight will most likely 
be directed. 

‘More frequently the hunter follows his 
dog, with which he easily keeps pace by 
taking a straighter direction, but cal!s him 
back in about an hour, when he judges the 
chamois to be a good deal exhausted and 
Niclined to lie down torest; it is then ap- 
proached with less difficulty. An old 
male will frequently turn against the dog, 
When pursued, and while keeping: him at 
ay allows the hunter to approach very 
hear. 

‘Hunters, two or three in company, 








generally proceed without dogs; they 
carry a sharp hoe to cut steps in the ice, 
each his rifle, hooks to be fastened to his 
shoes, a mountain stick with a point of 
iron, and in his pouch a short spy-glass, 
barley-cakes, cheese, and brandy made of 
gentian or cherries. Sleeping the first 
night at some of those upper chalets, which 
are left open at all times, and always pro- 
vided with a little dry wood for a fire, they 
reach their hunting grounds at day-light. 
There, on some commanding situation, 
they generally find a luegi, as it is called, 
ready prepared, two stones standing up on 
end, with sufficient space between to see 
through without being seen; there one of 
the hunters creeps, unperceived, without 
his gun, and carefully observing every way 
with his spy-glass, directs his companions 
by signs. 

‘ The utmost circumspection and pa- 
tience are requisite on the part of the 
hunter, when approaching his game; a 
windward situation would infallibly betray 
him by the scent; he creeps on from one 
hiding rock to another, with his shirt over 
his clothes, and lies motionless in the 
snow, often for half an hour together, 
when the herd appears alarmed and near 
taking flight. Whenever he is near enough 
to distinguish the bending of the horns, 
that is about the distance of two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty steps, he takes 
aim; but if at the moment of raising his 
piece the chamois should look towards 
him, he must remain perfectly still, the 
least motion would put them to flight, be- 
fore he could fire, and he is too far to risk 
a shot otherwise than at rest. In taking 
aim he endeavours to pick out the darkest 
coat, which is always the fattest animal ; 
this darkness is only comparative, for the 
colour of the animal varies continually, 
between light bay in summer, and dark 
brown, or even black, in winter. Accus- 
tomed as the chamois are to frequent and 
loud detonations among the glaciers, they 
donot mind the report of the arms so 
much as the sinell of gunpowder, or the 
sight of a man; there are instances of the 
hunter having time to load again, and fire 
a second time after missing the first, if not 
seen. No one but a sportsman can un- 
derstand the joy of him, who afterso much 
toil sees his prey fall; with shouts of savage 
triumph he springs to seize it, up to his 
knees in snow, despatches the victim if 
he finds it not quite dead, and often 
swallows a draft of warm blood, deemed 
a specific against giddiness. He then 
guts the beast to lessen its weight, ties 
the feet together, in such a manner as to 
pass his arms through on each side, and 
then proceeds down the mountain, much 
lighter for the additfonal load he carries ! 
When the day is not too far spent, the 
hunters, hiding carefully their game, con- 
tinue the chase. At home the chamois 


is cut up, and the pieces salted or simoak- 
ed; the skin is sold to make gloves and 
leathern breeches, and the horns are hung 
up as atrophy inthe family. A middle- 
sized chamois weighs from fifty to seventy 





pounds, and, when in good case, yields 
as much as seven pounds of fat. Not un- 
frequently the best marksman is selected 
to lie in wait for the game, while his asso- 
ciates, leaving their rifles loaded by him, 
and acting the past of hounds, drive it to- 
wards the spot. Sometimes, when the 
passage is too narrow, a chamois, redaced 
to the last extremity, will rush headlon 
on the foe, whose only resource to droid 
the encounter, which, on the brink of 
precipices, must be fatal, is to lie down 
immediately, and let the frightened ani- 
mal passover him. ‘There was once an in- 
stance ofaherd of fourteen chamois, which, 
being hard pressed, rushed down a preci- 
pice to certain death rather than be taken: 
It is wonderful to see them climb abrupt 
and naked rocks, and leap from one nar- 
row cliff to another, the smatlest projec- 
tion serving them for a point of rest, upon 
whieh they alight, but only just to take 
another spring ; their agility made people 
believe formerly that they could support 
themselves by means of their hooked horns. 
They have been known to take leaps of 
25 feet down hill, over fields of snow. 

‘The leader of the herd is always an old 
female, never a male. She stands watch - 
ing when the others lie down, and rests 
when they are up and feeding, listening 
to every sound, and anxiously looking 
round; she often ascends a fragment of 
rock, or heap of drifted snow, for a wide 
field of observation, making a sort of gentle 
hissing noise when she suspects any dan- 

er. But, when the sound rises to a sharper 
note, the whole troop flies at once, like 
the wind, to some more remote and 
higher part of the mountain ; the death of 
this old leader is generally fatal to the 
herd: their fondness for salt makes them 
frequent salt-springs and salt-marshes, 
where hunters lie in wait for them: the 
latter practise, also, a very old ruse de 
guerre ; having observed the chamois are 
apt to approach cattle on the pastures, and 
graze near them, a hunter will crawl on 
all fours towards cattle, with salt spread 
upon his back to attract the cattle, 
and is immediately surrounded and hid 
by them so completely, that he finds 
no difficulty in advancing very near 
the chamois, and taking a sure aim. 
At other times a hunter, when discover- 
ed, will drive his stick into the snow, 
and place his hat on the top of it: then, 
creeping away, go round another way, 
while the game remaius intent on the 
strange object, which it still sees in the 
same place.’ 

Vevay 1s celebrated for having been 
the residence of Ludlow the regicide, 
duriug thirty years; he died there in 
1340, much respected, and his tomb is 
shewn in the cathedral as well as the 
house where he lived, over the door of 
which is the following inscription. 
Omne solum forti patria est guia Pa- 
tria. At Chambrey is the too famous 
retreat of Madame de Warens, cele- 
brated by Rousseau :— 
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* Madame de Warens’ room and Rous- 
seav’s were adjoining. The garden is of 
course odious; the vigne above, and the 
verger below, scarcely less so. The fol- 
lowing inscription, engraved on a stone in 
the wail, deserves to be mentioned :— 

Reduit, par Jean Jacques habité, 
Tu me rapelles son génie, 
Sa solitude, sa fierté, 
Et ses malheurs, et sa folic. 
A la gloire, a la vérité 
I] osa consacrer sa vie, 
Et fut toujours persecuté 
Ou par lui meme, ou par l'envie. 

‘That Rousseau really sought truth is 
now scarcely believed by any body, and 
even allowing for his madness, // est jugé, 
c'est un imposieur. 1 was shocked to find 
that these lines, good as they certainly are, 
had been written there in 1792, by one of 
those wretehes the convention used to send 
to foreign counties, under the name of 
Commissaires, to organize evil in its worst 
shape.—Herault de Sechelles.’ 

(Te be concluded in our next.) 
tee 


ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE. 


Ix our last we reviewed Mr. Nichols’s 
Illustrations of Literature, and we 
now propose making a few extracts 
from the Thirtieth Part of the Percy 
Anecdotes, which is devoted to litera- 
‘ture, and most appropriately dedicated 
to and embellished with an excellent 
portrait of the gentleman we have just 
named, who, for more than half a cen- 
tury, has been an active member of the 
republic of letters, and who can look 
ea his cotemporaries and say, ‘ [ have 
laboured more abundantly than ye all.’ 
‘ Ferdosi, the Persian Homer.—When 
the Persian Homer, Ferdosi, had finished 
his noble epic poem of the Shah Nemah, 
or Book of Kings, Mahmood was persuad- 
ed, by envious rivals, to diminish the re- 
ward that he had promised him. The 
bard spurned the present which he sent 
him, and added to his poem a bitter satire 
wpon the king’s want of generosity; but 
after he had given vent to his feelings, he 
thought it prudent to leave the court, and 
to retire to his native city of Too (the mo- 
dern Mushed), in Khorassan. Somme time 
elapsed before Mahmood saw the verses 
he had written ; and sensible too late of 
his error, he tried to retrieve his fame, by 
sending an immense sum to the poet ; but 
the rich present reached the gates of ‘Too, 
as the body of Ferdosi was being carried 
to tts last mansion; and it was rejected by 
his virtuous daughter, who scorned to ac- 
cept that wealth which had been once de- 
nied tothe merit of her illustrious father.’ 
* Hock better than Money.—The Editio 
Princeps of Virgil, now in the possession 
of a nobie earl, was some years ago disco- 
vered in a monastery in Suabia. The 
} old monks to whom this and several 
other valuable books belonged, could not 
he prevailed upon to part with this copy 
furmoney. It happened, however, that 


justice was on his side, she would use her 
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they were remarkably fond of old hock. 
This was found out by an English con- 
noisseur, who, for seven guineas’ worth of 
hock, obtained this rare copy of Virgil, 
which he afterwards sold to a book collec- 
tor for 501. ‘To the present possessor, it 
cost no less than 400). 

‘ Connoisseurship.—-A few years ago, 
some ignorant or over-cunning individuals 
imported into Europe several Arabic ma- 
nuscripts, very superbly bound, and in the 
most excellent condition. ‘These were 
eagerly bought up by persons who were 
rather adinirers than readers of Arabic. 
Some of the conoisseurs, who thought their 
sealed books a great treasure, showed 
them to persons better skilled in the lan- 
guage than themselves ; when it was disco- 
vered that these learned treasures merely 
consisted of the ledgers and other account 
books of Arabian tradesmen.’ 

‘ Eloquent Pleader.—Metastasio having 
a lawesuit on his hands for part of the pos- 
sessions bequeathed to him in Naples by 
his early patron Gravina, applied to the 





Princess Belmonte, for her interest with 
the judge; a practice by no means unfre- | 
quent in that country. She told him, if 
he would first make her mistress of the 
subject, by pleading his own cause him- 
self, all’ tmprovista, and convince her that 


utmost influence in his favour. He at first 
excused himself, on account of want of 
practice in a profession which he had dis- 
continued for many years. ‘The princess 
insisted on her wish, as the only condition 


on which she should interest herself in the } 


business ; he at length began, and plead- 
ed his cause in a song, with such lively 
and insinuating expressions, that he soon 
drew tears from his patroness. While he 
was in the act of incantation, other visitors 
came in, who became equally affected by 





the magic of his eloquence. 

‘The next day the Princess Belmonte 
applied to the judge, related not only the 
merits of the cause, but the extraordinary 
talents of her client, entreating him to be 
present at a similar exhibition. A day 
being fixed, Metastasio was desired to re- 
peat his pleadings to a new audience, in. 
the palace of the princess ; he consented, 
and without repeating a single verse of 
what he had sung before, such were the 
elegance and touching enthusiasm of his 
numbers, as left not a dry tear in the 
room. The cause was soon afterwards 
determined in his favour.’ 

‘A First Edition.— Although it is no un- 
comunon circumstance for works to boast 
of having gone through several editions, 
when the title page only has been altered, 
yet we believe the instances are very rare, 
iu which a first edition has been embla- 
zoned forth; yet such was the case in a 
litthe work,'entitled *‘ A new Book, contain- 
ing sundry set Forms of Prayers, Thanks- 
givings, and Graces, composed chiefly for 
the benefit of children and youth, but may 
be useful to all such as are destitute of 
better helps to further them ta their God- 





ly practices. Thefrst editivn. London : 
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printed for William Hackeray, in Duck 
Lane, near Smithfield. 1763.’ 

‘Wilkes.—-When Wilkes had written his 
poem, the ** Essay on Woman,” he sent it 
In manuscript to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with a letter, expressing his anxiety 
not to publish any thing offensive to public 
inorals, and requesting that if his grace, in 
perusing it, met with any passages that 
might be deemed objectionable, that he 
would erase them or make such alterations 
as to his grace might seem necessary, 
The good archbishop, quite unconscious 
of the snare that was laid for him, was ac- 
tually preparing to give Wilkes the bene- 
fit of his advice, when a friend, who was 
made acquainted with the circumstance, 
dissuaded his grace from the task, assuring 
him, that if he did it, Wilkes would stilt 
publish the ‘* Essay on Woman,” and an- 
nounce, that it was ** corrected and revised 
by his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Can. 
terbury.’’’ 

* Robinson Crusoe.—A respectable al- 
derman of Oxford, Mr. Tawney, was so 
fascinated with Robinson Crusoe, that he 
used to read it through every year, and 
thought every part of it as true as holy 
writ. Unfortunately for him, a friend at 
last told him that it was litle more than a 
fiction ; that Robinson Crusoe was but’a 
Scottish sailor of the name of Alexander 
Selkirk, whose plain story of his ship- 
wreck on the island of Juan Fernandez, 
had been embellished and worked up into 
the narrative be so much admired, by an 
ingenious author, Deniel Defoe. ‘* Your 
information,” said the alderman, * may 
be very correct, but | wish you had with- 
held it; for, in undeceiving me, you have 
deprided me of one of the greatest plea- 
sures of my old age.”’ 








@Oriqinal Communications. 


MOTHER SMITH anp tHe EVAN- 
GELICAL MAGAZINE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—lI have frequently observed in 
the notices to correspondents of the 
Evangelical Magazine, that the editor 
laments the receiving of so many verses, 
but so little poetry, I dare say, the 
truth of which it would not be difficult 
to prove. However, as elegiac poetry, 
of all other, should be the most pathe- 
tic and sublime, and so rarely 1s it pro- 
duced, that | trust you will indulge me 
with an extract from the June number 
of the work above alluded to:— 


‘ True, "tis a short farewell ; and then to meet 

Where sin and grief and death are known n° 
more ! 

There sainted Mother Smith again shall greet 
Each happy pilgrim whom she lov'd before. 

Yet thougn at her arrival heaven 1s glad, ad 
And glory’s crown sits radiant on her head, 

Poor Engiand, India, Africa ARE sad-— 


For Mother Smith is number'd with the dead. 


> 
. 


Your's truly, 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir,—In a forwer letter I troubled 
you with some observations on the best 
method of attaining a knowledge of the 
German language.—It Is now my ob- 
ct to direct the attention of your 
waders to some peculiarities in the 

ronunciation, and to give a_ hasty 
glance at the most illustrious writers 
that Germany has produced, 

‘In the first place, then, the vowels 
are pronounced in the same manner as 
the French; but the most remarkable 
difference from other modern languages, 
consists in the sound of G and J; the 
first of which, when introduced into 
the middle of words, bears a strong 
resemblance to the English H, only 
more full: forinstance, in the word sorge 
pronounced sorh. J sounds universally 
asour Y. The following diphthongs 
are peculiar: eu, pr. 1, and U, pr. ee. 

I have merely confined myself to 
what appeared most likely to prove 
perplexing to the student; the other 
letters, with the assistance of a grammar, 
I feel persuaded, he will find no diffi- 
culty in comprebending. And now, 
havinrg laid down an outline by the 
means of which, I flatter myself, a 
knowledge of the language may be 
acquired, [ gladly turn to a more in- 
teresting theme—the ornaments and 
support of German literature. 

The four grand originals, Klopstock, 
Wieland, Gothe, and Schiller, are al- 
ready tolerably well known to English 
readers ; the first of them ventured to 
retune the lyre of Milton and Tasso, 
ata period ‘ when,’ as a German au- 
thor remarks, § the religion of Chris- 
tianity was either disbelieved, or held up 
asan object of scorn and mockery, and 
undertook the Messiah, a poem, the 
intention of which was to celebrate the 
lnscrutable mysteries of Christianity.’ 

- Wieland is no stranger to the Eng- 
lish reader, from the elegant translation, 
by Sotheby, of that singularly wild and 
beautiful production—Oberon. 

Gothe rests his claim principally 
upon the three celebrated works, 
Werther, Goz von Verlichingen, and 
Iphigenia in Tauris. Of Werther, the 
author whom | have quoted above thus 
expresses his sentiments :—‘* The inex- 
pressible impression which Werther 
madr, makes, and always will make, 
is to be attributed to a certain sublime 
philosophic melancholy—to a certain 

lively susceptibility of the beauties of 
ialure—to a pathetic glow of passion, 
with which the author of Werther is so 
uuaquely imbued.’ 
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The genius of Schiller shines equally 
bright both as historian and poet. Of 
all his works, however, the Robbers is, 
without doubt, the most deeply inte- 
resting; the first time I read it, my 


‘attention was more forcibly arrested 


than by any other dramatic work which 
I can recall to my recollection ; no one 
can form an idea of the fearful interest 
which pervades it, by whom it has not 
been perused in the original. Some of 
the scenes in the Scottish novels ap- 
proach very near it in that soul-harrow- 
ing interest which had such a powerful 
effect upon Coleridge, and drew from 
him one of his most beautiful sonnets, 

Among those who hold a secondary 
rank may be mentioned Kotzebue, 
Lessing, Gessner, Miller, the historian, 
Engel, Lavater, and the Schlegels. 
Several others might be enumerated 
of no ordinary merit, but, as a bare 
list of names could afford little sa- 
tisfaction, and to enter into their 
different excellencies would be almost 
a herculean task, | shall conclude by 
mentioning a circumstance with respect 
to the writers of Germany, rather 
singular,—itis thatthe number of poets 
greatly exceeds that of all the other 
authors. Lam, dear Sir, your’s, &c. 

J. R. THomson. 
Newtown, near Newbery. 
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EDRED. 
After the Manner of Ossian. 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
Tue blue hill rises in mist, and damp 
is the tomb ofthehero. He fell beneath 
the arm of the chief from the mighty 
waters. The dust of the hero gives 
fume to the mountain whose blue head 
bears his bones. The grey stone of 
his narrow house looks proudly up to 
heaven, and the- clouds shed their 
dewy tributes as they pass. The tall 
firs wave their green sadness round 
him, for ever fresh and young, yet dark 
aud mourvful, Lofty as his soul in 
life, is the tomb of the hero in death. 

Sad is the song of woe that moans in 
the mountain wind, The flowers shrink 
from it in their loveliness, as it sighs 
over their drooping heads, Like a 
dark cloud, it moves heavily along on 
the tired wings of the winds. ’*Tis a 
song of soul. As the lightning breaks 
from the sable cloud, it flashes with 
words of vengeance, whea thoughts of 
his mighty deeds come over the hearts 
of the mourners. 


Song of the Mourners. 
In battle he was as a rock in the 
tempest, unmoved amidst commotion. 


-_—- 





His fame was like the snow storm, 
spreading its whiteness afar: shall it 
melt away and be as soon forgotten? 
His love was like the summer wind, 
breathing freshness and beauty around, 
He hath fallen in his loveliness and 
strength, like a young oak struck by 
the hand of the storm. But the hand 
that struck shall be withered, likefthe 
brown leaves of the woods that dance 
to the whistling winds. Unburied shall 
his bones whiten in the blast. “No 
sounds of sorrow shall make music 
round his narrow house; but the voice 
of execration shall break on the still 
ear of night. Peace to thee, fallen 
hero, peace! Erkwald hath risen ia his 
might to seek the water-chief. He 
shall le at thy feet in death, as the foes 
of thy father’s land were wont when 
might was in thy arm. 

Thy love weeps for thee—the fair- 
haired daughter of [ra weeps. She is 
lovely in her tears, as the white lily of 
the waters. She moves in beanty, like 
the mist of the lake in the paleness of 
the moonlight. She mourns in solitude 
like the might wind of the far-off cavern, 
She comes, with the harp you leved, to 
soothe your spirit with her song of sere 
row. 

Enna’s Lament. 


Hearken, oh shade of my beloved— 
hearken, oh Edred ! to my voice. [ 
will tell my sorrows to the harp thou 
lov’dst, and thy spirit shall joy in my 
truth. Gently, oh harp, thy strings f 
touch, for sad is my soul with grief. 
Thou tremblest at the sorrows of thy 
mistress, Thou hast often sounded to 
her song of joy, when her lover drank 
thy sweet notes in the moontight. Oh 
give, then, thy saddest strain te her 
lament, for he is with the sounds that 
have been, and the forms that have 
fled—now seen but in the floating mist, 
and heard but in the passing wind; 
Sweetly comes thy sadness over my 
soul, oh harp, like @ cloud o'er the 
weeping moon, when she drops her 
dewy tears on the graves of the young 
aud lovely. I can sing to thee now of 
my beloved. He is gone: he is cold 
as the breath of the northern blast; 
him I loved as the flower loves the dew. 
His death to me was like parting the 
witlow frem the stream that nourished 
it. ’ Twas Jike severing twin blossoms 
that had grown together, and that, 
parted, must wither, He was dear to 
me as the dawn to the weary and bes. 
nighted. His absence was the gloom 
of night—his presence the brightness of 
}duy, Still art thou betoved, even in 





ideath, oh Edred! and the woeds and 
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caves’ you joyed to wander in, shall 

often be awakened by my sighs, and 

the sound of the harp you loved. 
Doctors’ Commons. Y. F. 








Original Voetryp. 
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SUMMER. 

THROUGH the scenery echo sounds, 
Bats and beetles fly their rounds,— 
Summer! praise to thee redounds 

In season. 
Hay and corn are ripening fast, 
Skies are fine and cold is past, 
Farmers’ hearts are light at last 

With plenty. 
Days are long and nights are short, 
Thousands meet and kiss and sport,— 
O how dear is love's resort, 

So happy! 
He who rules earth, sky, and air, 
Deigns to hear the fervent prayer, 
And rewards hope’s constant care 

In summer. P. 
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NIGHT. 
Whaat plaintive notes are those I hear, 
That break through the tranquil air of the 
night? 
The strain sounds so sweetly serene to mine ear, 
That my beart thrills with holy and tranquil 
delight. 


And what mean those lights that enamel the 
lawn, 
Which seem as the stars had from heaven de- 
scended,— 
Or the bounds of the universe vanish’d and 
gone, 
And the azure and green in one firmament 
blended ? 


*Tis the nightingale’s song—'tis the bird of the 
night, 
That with sounds so serene enchanteth mine 
ear,— 
Tis the lamp of the glow-worm that shineth so 
bright, 
Appearing reflected a firmament here. 


The pale beams of the moon resplendently shine 
Over mountain and vale,—over cottage and 
tower,— 
And streams a soft light from their fountain di- 
vine, 
On each high-crested pine—on each half-hid- 
den flower. 


Sing on, thou sweet bird, to thy mistress the 
nioon, 
And continue thy plaint from yon snow-bo- 
blossom’d tborn ; 
Too soon will thy evening be over ;—too soon 
Will the lark on thy melody break with the 
morn. 


Sing on—thou sweet bird—still continue thy 


strain ;— 
Thy song has a powerful charm o’er my 
heart ;— 
And a feeling of pleasure, yet mingled with 
pain, 


Mournful, yet sweet, to my soul can impart. 


And, ob! thou fair moon, wide encircled with 
stars, 
With grandeur and glory replete, if there be 
A world in yon sky, void of trouble and cares, 
A world void of sorrow,—'tis surely in thee. 
PAOLO 


Of alllife’s sweet and sympathetic ties, 





UPON THE DUKE OF YORK’S MILITARY | 
SCHOOL. 

Hail, glorious edifice! fair Albion's pride ; 

Long as meanders near the silv'ry tide 

Of hoary Thames, whose pure and balmy gale 

The healthful tenants of the pile inhale. 


So long may Heaven in mercy still protect 
Thy goodly walls from pitiless neglect ; 

So long may’st thou uprear thy beauteous head, 
Whilst rosy children, sheltered, taught and fed, 


Like the green olive or the clustering vine, 
With fervent gratitude and truth divine, 
Springing eternal in their youthful breast, 
The virtues of their royal friend attest ; 


Who, with benignant spirit, full of love, 
Inspired by that almighty One above, 

With dear benificence uprear’d those walls, 
A higher monument than priucely halls. 


In his own noble heart the deed sublime 
Shall ever live beyond recording time, 

The whilst in golden characters on earth, 
Shines forth this monument of royal birth ; 


Greater than Alexander’s wild uproar, 
Whose soul infuriate fed on human gore, 
Heedless of widows’ or of orphans’ cries, 


One joy alone his frantic spirit found, 

In spreading death and desolation round : 
Conquest, dread havoc, and destructive fire, 
His soul’s ambition and unquenched desire. 


Kings to dethrone and lead them forth in chains, 
Or with theirpurple gore bedew the plains, 
Whilst dying groans and shrieks assail his ear, 
The glory of this hero’s mad career. 


Mothers and widows here with hallowed voice 
The royal founder bless : their souls rejoice 

To see their rosy children gaily smile, 

In playful innocence around tlie pile. 


Fitted to walk uprightly thro’ the earth 

With moral rectitude and humble worth ; 

And taught to raise their pious hopes to heaven, 
Thro’ bright religion to their young minds given! 


What nobler deed a prince’s name shall grace, 
Than generous shelter for an orphan race : 

Oh! ‘tis a deed that Heaven itself must praise 
And with the brightest glory crown his days. 


Long may he live the glorious sight to view, 

Sweet to his soul as Lebanon’s soft dew ; 

With every blessing may his head be crowned, 

Whilst numerous voices well-earned praise 
resound. ARIEL. 

Grosvenor Street, May 30. 
POLS PEAE LAB LEFALLPLEOLPOLLELLELELELAPLELELELOE ES 
THE MINSTREL’s GRAVE. 

They laid him in the ground so cold ; 

On his breast the earth was thrown 5 

High is heap’d the grassy mould: 

Oh, he is dead and gone; 

The winds of winter blow o’er his cold breast, 

But sweet and pleasant shall be his rest. 


SS 


See where yon willow bends over the stream ; 
Softly its boughs to the western winds wave : 
Mark where on high the paie moon’s fading beam 
Casts a faint smile on the poor minstrel’s grave. 


There sleeps the bard whose sweet lays could 
inspire 

Many a chieftain with glory’s bright flame: 

Never again will his martial strains fire 

The souls of the brave to the combat of fame. 

Cold are the hands which so oft the harp strung ; 

Ah, never more shail they wake the soft lay : 

Mute are those lips that so sweetly have sung ; 








Fall’n is the bard and his fame passed away. 
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Son of the song, calm and sweet be thy rest: 
Here all thy sorrows are lull’d to repose; 
Silent and still is each care of thy breast ; 
O’er thy grave blooming the wild flower grows. 





What though no monument points out the Spot 
Where thy remains aged minstrel are laid : 
Oft does the peasant, when leaving his cot, 
Utter a prayer for the peace of thy shade. 


Harmless around thee the lightning shall gleam: 
Heedless the thunder above thee shall roi; 
The howl of the tempest,the eagle’s loud scream, 
Ne’er shall disturb the repose of thy soul. 

SAM SPRITSAIL, 


drine Arts, 
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Mr. HALLS’s PICTURE, 


‘To man, that was in the evening made, 
Stars gave the first delight,— 
Adiniring in the gloomy shade 
Those little drops of light. 
. * . * * * 








But, when the bright sun did appear, 
All these he gave despise.—WaLLER — 
‘ Apology for having loved before. 

Mr. Hauus’s exhibition consists of a 
painting of the two Marys visiting 
the sepulchre of Christ, and it may 
well be considered as a splendid pro- 
mise of a glorious morn of talent. 
Though far below the scale of perfec- 
tion, or, rather, that step of human ex- 
cellence, which approaches nearest to 
perfection, there are indications of a 
iaster-spirit in this performance, which 
may attract in the present state of art 
the admiration of the most despondent, 
aud encourage the expectations of the 
most sanguine. Mr, Halls must vot, 
however, be satisfied with his pre- 
sent powers; he must hope higher, and 
he must reach further; and it is not 
often that Genius, when it hopes and 
reaches thus, fails to find its object 
within its grasp. One word upon the 
present system of exhibiting.—Mr. 
Halls mentions in his catalogue, or de- 
scription, or whatever it may be called, 
that the fashionable course of uot com- 
ing before the public without saying 
something in the way of a sixpenny or 
shilling pawnphlet, must prove his apo- 
logy for doing so likewise. Suchis the 
humour of the day ; and it must needs 
be said that it is a most ragged hu- 
inour,—a custom more honoured 10 
the breach than the observance. A 
picture that requires explanation, must 
be reprobated even with that explapa- 
tion; and one which requires it not, 1S 
as good again without it. Sucha de- 
tail of motive and such an investigation 


of principles and meanings cannot bey 


becessary or desirable with a good his- 


torical picture, whatever it may be with: 


a good or bad allegorical ove; and 
speaking of allegory, the sixpences 
might be better laid out at he ttwo- 
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planations per pamphlet of the bad al- 
legories and worse monuments there 
erected to the memory of those, whose 


remembrance is studiously kept out of 


sight in the execution, if I might be 
ermitted to advise, [ would advise 
Mr. Halls in his next exhibition, un- 
less, indeed, he has more need than in 


this, to break through the trammels of 


this idle and unprofitable custom (the 
last epithet may perhaps admit of a 
query); if a painter will venture on 
the stream of public opinion, let him 
sink or swim according to his own skill 
and energies, and not make use of a 
sixpenny book as his cork-jacket, nor 
buoy himself up with apologies and 
prayers for indulgence. If he cannot 
keep his head above water with honour, 
it is scarcely worth while to call out to 
the pnblic with ‘help me, Cassius, or [ 
sink,’—for the public is not much in- 
clined to buffet the waves of opinion in 
the patronage of one who can do them 
no honour. But Mr. Halls has no- 
thing of this to fear; he may finish his 
course with glory, were it a Hellespont 
he had to cross, and surely he will dare 
the passage, if he is faithfully and fer- 
vently in love with that mistress of bold 
hearts, ambition. That his passion 
may be thus strong, he may be assured 
many prayers are uttered ; for there is 
so much of genius, feeling, taste, and 
perseverance in this striking effort of his, 
that one may well be pardoned for be- 
ing somewhat more sanguine than 
usual, 

But the reader will expect me to 
give him some idea of the composi- 
tion of this work. The angel, who is 
pointing out to the women the place 
where the Saviour lay, forms the cen- 
tre of attraction, and the subordinate 
parts are well managed, with reference 
to this capital point. There is, howe 
ever, too great a display of art in this 
respect throughout the painting, —par- 


ticularly so in the guards, with an | 


eye to whom it might be justly said 
that they would have been better dis- 
pensed with, or removed further off. 
Indeed, all the subordinate figures are 
brought into too close a contact with 
the celestial messenger, and we see no- 
thing of the unapproachableness which 
We always necessarily attach to the idea 
of a superior and present being. It is, 
Perhaps, a fault, when the effects of 
the Passions upon base and ignoble 
minds are brought too obtrusively upon 
the Canvass; for, however such repre- 
sentations may be introduced into se- 
Hous poetry with greater or less effect, 
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penny exhibition of St. Paul’s—in ex- | where so much is left to the softening, 


connecting, and mellowing hand of 
skill_—in painting, or any of the more 
grossly imitative arts, they are too apt 
to deyenerate into the burlesque or 
the ludicrous. One cannot but be aware 
that, in the slight degree in which he 
has done this, Mr. Halls may shelter 
himself beneath the authority of many 
masters prominent in the department of 
history ; but there the reality and nature 
produced may often prove a justifica- 
tion, or, at least, a palliatron of the 
offence; whereas, in subjects of the 
heroic, where feelings of a higher and 
almost superhuman nature should be 
thrown around us like the illusions of 
enchantment—an especial care should 
be taken, lest- such feelings be dead- 
ened or debased by any such incon- 
gruity as the present: by any display 
of those degrees of passion which bru- 
talize the human frame by extinguish- 
ing that spark of divinity within us, 
which distinguishes almost the lowest 
of the human race from the creatures 
whom they make subservient to their 
uses. The brilliant conception of 
beauty in which Mr, Halls has clothed 
the divine messenver, is replete with a 
sublimity, yet delicacy of feeling, which 
we rarely see united ;—the corporeal 
ideality is animated by an energy of 
spiritualism, to which we could not 
possibly assign any other idea than that 
of an ethereal essence: it seems an em- 
bodying of light in a clear and almost 
translucent frame of flesh; a being, 
whose veins seem to live with a more 
than exw, with the sweetuess and sere- 
nity and vivifying splendours of first- 
created day. Such is the exquisite 
form which forms the key-stone of this 
composition ; a form which one cannot 


but wonder the artist’s taste did not 
lead him to insulate more particularly, 
by that unaccountable and holy awe, 


which we find in the theology of every 
vation as separating the child of morta- 
lity from ethereal presences, as though 
we might not tread the same soil or 
stand beneath the same sunbeam with 
them; as though there were a glory in 
them we might not gaze upon too 
closely, and an atmosphere around 
them we might not breathe too freely. 
The sentiment of the figure of Mary, 
the mother of James and Joseph, ts ex- 
ceedingly fine, and the execution fully 
comes up to the pathos and sublimity 
of feeling which was in the artist's con- 
ception ; but had I been ignorant of 
tlle personage intended, I should have 
rather considered it as irtended to re- 
preseut our lady—than the mother of 





a 





two of the principal disciples. The 
Swallowing up of fear in feeling is not 
common enough to form the ground- 
work of any character but that of her 
whom our God chose for the mother of 
his mortality, The Magdalene is per- 
haps the least happy feature of the 
piece; and, instead of the enthusiastic 
and entranced melting of the first fear 
into the quick conceptions of love and 
happiness, it is vulgar, spiritless, and 
insipid. In a word, this performance 
is a happy first-fruit of things to come, 
but we must wait the full vintage-time 
before we may raise the shout of tri- 
umph or join in the song of gladness. 
C. A. Monck. 











Che Drama, 

Drury Lane.—This theatre closed 
on Friday, the 14th inst. with the play 
of the Mountaineers, in which Mr. 
Cooper sustained the character of Octa- 
vian with considerable spirit. We fear 
the season has been an unproductive 
one to the lessee, who, though success- 
ful with the Coronation, has had several 
failures in the pieces he subsequently 
produced. Giovannt in London, which 
cost upwards of 2,000I1., was condemn- 
ed, after being played a few nights to 
very thin houses; and, though the ta- 
lents of Kean, and subsequently those 
of Braham, have been actively employ- 
ed, and honoured with a liberal share 
of patronage, yet, an establishment, the 
expenses of which exceed two hundred 
guineas a night, cannot be sapported 
by tolerable houses, but requires the 
theatre, large as it 1s, to be hilied every 
evening. 

Haymarket THEATRE.—This fa- 
vourite temple of the dramatic muse 
opened for the season on Saturday.— 
During the recess the proprietor has 
exerted himself with much industry, 
liberality, and good taste, to correct 
those defects in the building that were 
complained of last year, and to supply 
such additional embellishments as were 
thought wanting. The sounding- 
board, which, with all the decoration 
the pencil could bestow, was found 
heavy, has .been removed. he 
colouring of the interior of the boxes 
has been somewhat darkened, and crim- 
sou curtains, fringed with gold, ex- 
ceedingly well painted, adorn each ter, 
extending completely round from QO. 
P, to P. S. Between the fronts of the 
boxes small pier glasses have been in- 
serted, which produce a very light and 
brilliant effect, and the inconvemence 
formerly noticed, thatof the seats abcve 
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the dress circle bemg thrown too far 
from the front, has been completely 
done away, The benches are brought 
salficiently forward to afford every com- 
fort, and the bow front of the boxes 
now offers to those who desire to lol! at 
their ease, something very like the 
Juxury of an arm chair, 

After due homage had been paid to 
the King, whose servants all comedi- 
ans and tragedians avow themselves 
by singing the national anthem, a new 
farcical sketch was produced, entitled 
The Bill o Fare, or, For Further Par- 
ticulars Enquire Within. \t represents 
two persons advertising for complete 
establishments of a very different na- 
ture. Solomon Strutt, a provincial 
manager, wants a company of come- 
dians for his playhouse ; Samuel Stin- 
go, a provincial innkeeper wants a 
set. of servants for his inn. Each di- 
rects applications to be made to 8. S 
at the same hotel, and the waggery of 
the landlord sends-the out-of-place 
waiters and chambermaids to the ma- 
nager, while Simon Stingo, who has no 
penchant for theatricals, is worried by 
a troop of players, who wait on him in 
~all the fantastical shapes which it is 
their business to assume. In the course 
of these scenes the eccentricities of the 
parties engaged in the Theatre are 
whimstcally displayed, and the bill of 
fare thus disclosed, * further parti- 
culars’ are reserved for a future occa- 
si0n. 

The sketch opens a wide field for 
ludicrous mistake and whimsical co- 
incidence. Some of the equivoques 
are highly amusing, and one or two 
awaken recollections that greatly height- 
en the laughter, on the principle “that 
there is no joke like a true joke.’— 
The Bill of Fare is full of humour and 
right merry conceit, Is altogether a very 
sprightly trifle, and merits the shouts 
of approbation which it elicited in its 
progress, and which were redoubled at 
its close. 

The piece was very well acted, and 
introduced some new performers, of 
whom we shall have occasion to speak 
more decidedly ere long. The School 
for Scandal and the farce of the Jrish- 
manin Lonilon followed. In the form- 
er, Terry’s Sir Peter and Mrs, Chat- 
terley’s Lady Teazle were admirable. 
Russel, who has more good nature than 
talent, and who does not appear to be- 
long to the company, acted Charles, 
the evening’s performance being for 
the Irish charity. 

On Monday, ‘the Beggar's Opera 
attructed a very crowded audierce, to 





witness the debut of a Miss Grenville, 
in Polly, and a repetition of the popu- 
lar performance of Macheath, by Ma- 
dame Vestris. Miss Grenville pos- 
sesses the attractions of a good face aud 
figure, her manners are easy, and her 
voice rich and strong; her education 
appears to be cultivated and her exe- 
cution is tasteful, which was particu- | w 
larly displayed in those two favourite 
airs, *O ponder well’ and ‘ Cease your 
funning.’ Her reception was highly 
flattering, and she has since repeated 
the part with increased effect. Ma- 
dame Vestris’s Macheath and Terry’s 
Peachum were all that could be wished. 


Colman’s play of the Suicide was 
performed on Wednesday evening, and 
was the occasion of much good acting : 
but, owing to some mistake, Mr. Ox- 
berry, who was to have played Win- 
vrave, did not reach the theatre in 
time, and the audience were put out 
of humour, 

The theatre has opened well, and we 
augur a very successful season and 
many opportunities of expressing our 
approbation, 

VauxHaLt having been very fortu- 

nate us to weather, hus been very much 
crowded with rank and fashion. Indeed, 
after such hot days as we have had, it 
is quite a luxury to enjoy the refresh- 
ing amusements of these gardens. 


Literature and Science. 


The author of * Waverley,’ and the 
author of ‘Sir Andrew Wylie, the 
‘Ayrshire Legatees,’ &c. are both 
again in the press with new works. 
T he former with a romance the scene 
of which we understand is laid in Eng- 
land, and which is to bear the title of 
‘The Peril of the Peak. The forth- 
coming vovel of the Great Unknown’s 
powerful rival, both in genius and des- 
patch, is to be called *The Lairds of 
Grippy.’ 

American Literature.-—The Mobile 
Register says, ‘ The number of persons 
employed by book printing in_ the 
United States, is estimated at 10,000. 
Upwards of 400,000 dol'ars were ex- 
vacidled by the publishers of Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia, 30,000 reams of paper were 








used, 12,000 copper plates were en- 
vraved, from which 2,776,060 im- 


pressions were taken. It has for fif- 


teen years given employment to one fi 


hundred persons daily. It is the larg- 
est work in the English language, and 
the American edition is larger than the 
Raglish. The foreign books which 
have been published in the United 





States within thirty years, exceed 
20,000,000; the amount of book; ma- 
nufactured in this country every year 
is at least from one and half t4 two 
millions. 

Canal Steam Vessels.—With a view 
to the introduction of steam vessels on 
canals, a very interesting experiment 

was made in the Union Canal, Edin- 
burgh, on Saturday se’nnight, with a 
large boat twenty -eight feet long, con- 
structed with an snternal movement, 
upon the principle of the model invent- 
ed a considerable time ago by Mr, 
Wright, Abercromby Place. The 
boat had twenty-six people on board, 
and, although drawing fifteen inches 
of water, she was propelled by only four 
inen, at the ra‘e of between four or five 
miles an hour, while the agitation of 
the water being confined entirely to the 
centre of the canal, was observed to 
subside long before it reached the 
banks, and consequently obviating its 
hitherto destructive tendency in wash- 
ing them into the canal. We under- 
stand that the gentlemen of both com- 
mittees expressed themselves highly sa- 
tisfied with the results of this experi- 
ment. 


”* 


The Wee. 

An Irish peer, who has taken an ac- 
tive Jead in supporting Mr. Owen’s 
plan, was, the other day, detailing to 
his lady, the Countess of B , its 
superior advantages, and the means of 

carrying the system into effect, when 
her ‘ladyship asked how they would 
raise the money necessary, and was an- 
swered, by a loan: § Tnat is certainly 
the way to carry the Owen (owing) sys- 
tem into effect,’ replied her la dyship. 

Duty of a King.—Campbell, the 
traveller, when quitting one of the 
Sandwich islands, had the following 
conversation with the king :—* He then 
desired me to give his compliments to 
King George. I told him that, though 
born | in his “dominions, | had never seen 
King George ; and that, even in the 

city ‘where he lived, there were thou- 

sands who had never seen him, He 
expressed much surprise at this, and 
asked if he did not go about amongst 
his people, to learn their wants, as he 
did. { answered, that he did not do it 
himself, but that he had men who did it 
or him! Tamaahmaah = shook his 
head at this, and said that other people 
would never do it so well as he could 
hunsel f,’ 

Saron Law.—The Saxons had a law, 
that whosoever had committed theft, and 
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the goods found in the house, all hie | 


family were made bond, even to the 
child in the cradle. This law Ca- 
nutus the Dane abrogated, ordaining, : 
that only the malefactor and such as 
aided him should endure the punish- 
ment, and that the wife (unless the 
things stolen were found under her 
lock) should not be guilty of her hus- 
band’s offence. 

The following lines were written on 


an apothecary’s shop-door, in Oxford ; 
© Hic venditur 
Catharticum, Emeticum, Narcoticum, 
Et omne quod exit in UM 
Preter Remedium ’ 


William Rufus was the first king 
who shewed his successors the prece- 
dent of keeping church livings vacant, 
and receiving the profits of them him- 
self, as he did that of Canterbury, four 
years after the death of Lanfranc. 
Willtam sold all spiritual preferments 
to them that would give most, and 
took fines of priests for fornication, and 
money of Jews, to cause such of them 
as were converted to renounce their 
Christianity. 

Spreading false news, to make dis- 
cord among the king and nobility, or 
concerning any great man of the realm, 
is punishable by common law with fine 
and iinprisonment. 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
AN Alderman, Tyro, O. F., and ‘A Peep at the 
Age,’ in our next. 

Numerous communications are under consi- 
deration, and we hope to leave none of our cor- 
respondents upanswere’?d next week; but it is 
impossible for us always to decide at once on 
the great number of articles of prose and poetry, 
with which we are favoured, to say nothing of 
no ordinary portion which are neither, and yet 
which still demand our attention, 

NUMSKYLL's Invocation to the Muses is in- 
admissible ; we admire nothing in it but the 
signature, the fitness of which is indisputable. 








AModvertisentents. 
This day was published, in 4 vols. 8vo. price 
21. 12s. 6d. boards, 
THE BEAUTIES, HARMONIES, 
and SUBLIMITIES of NATURE. With Ocea- 
sional Remarks on the Laws, Manners, and 
Customs, of various Nations. With Notes, 
Commentaries, and I}lustratious. 
_ By CHARLES BUCKE, Esa. 

‘This production embraces a most extensive 
subject—the whole field of nature, with its re- 
lative associations. What has been said of 
Lord Bacon may, with great truth, be applied 
to Mr. Bucke :—that ‘his feeling for nature was 
the main side on which his philosophy ran into 
Poetry, and vented itself in a very graceful, as 
well as grand enthusiasm, befitting one of the 
bigh Priests of wisdom." ’—Literary Chronicle. 

Printed for G.and W. B. Wuirriker, Ave- 








Maria Lane. 
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In 8vo., 

THE COUNCIL OF TEN, No. I. 
Qs. 6d. 

‘ Coredeno. We have decided. 

Doge. We! 

Coredano The Ten in Council. —Lp.Byron. 

Published for the Proprietors, by JOHN 
WARREN, Old Bond Street. 





This day was published, In 2 vols. 2mo. price 
14s. boards, 


THE LIFE of a BOY. By the Au- 


thor of * Panorama of Youth.—* And he shall 
be like a tree planted by the water side, that 
shall bring forth its fruit in due season.’ 

‘ The incidents of the story are simple, but 
sufficientiy varied to support the necessary 
degree of interest; and the instructive portion 
of the work, which is by no means the least, 
is so mixed up with the ligliter parts, as to give 
the whole a pleasing and entertaining character, 
It is written in a clear and easy style, and we 
can safely recommend it as affording a very 
suitable and unexceptionable addition to the 
youthful library..—Monthly Mag. February, 
1822. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 





New Romance. 
This day was published, in 4 vols. 12mo. 
price 24s. boards, 


THE HOUSE of RAVENSPUR.— 
A ROMANCE. 
By Mrs. JAMIESON. 
Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, Ave- 
Maria Lane. 
Also, lately published, 
THE VILLAGE Coquetrs. A Novel.—By the 
Author of ‘Such is the Worid.’ In 3 vols. 
price 15s. boards. 








New Novel. 
Just published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. 
boards, 
THE VILLAGE COQUETTE.— 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Such is the World.’ 

Printed for G. and W. BE. WHITTAKER, Ave- 

Maria Lane. 
Also, lately published, 

THE HOUSE OF RAVENSPUR. A Romance.— 

By Mrs. Jamieson. In 4 vols. price 24s. boards. 








This Day was published, in royal quarto, 
price 11.5s. plain, half bound, and 11. 11s. 6d, 
col. Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty, 

A CELESTIAL ATLAS,  com- 

prising a Systematic Display of the Heavens, 

in a series of thirty Maps, (beautifully en- 
graved by Neele and Son,) illustrated by Scien- 
tific Descriptions of their Contents, and ac- 
companied by Catalogues of the Stars and As- 
tronomical Exercises. 

By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A. M. 

Author of a Grammar of Logic and Intellectual 
Philosophy, a Grammar of Rhetoric and Po- 
lite Literature. 

London: published by G. and W. B. Wuit- 
TAKER, Ave-Maria-lane ; T. CADELL, Strand ; 
N. HaILes, Museum, Piccadilly; and sold by 
all Booksellers in the United Kangdom. 

‘We can conscientiously recommend this 
Atlas to Schools and Students as well as to 
practical Astronomers, and its publication can- 
not fail to add to the number of those who sue- 
cessfully cultivate the most pepular aud sub- 
lime of all the sciences.——Monthly Magazine, 
May 1822. 





Preston's Sheppard's Touchstone. 

This day is published, closely printed, price 12s. 
Part V. which completes the work, in 2 vols. 
toyal 8vo. 

THE TOUCHSTONE OF COM- 

MON ASSURANCES; ora Plain and Familiat 

Treatise, opening the Learning of the Common 

Assurances or Conveyances of the Kingdom. 

By WILLIAM SHEPPARD, Esq. The Se 

venth Edition, including all the Notes and Ad- 

ditional References in the former Editions and 
in the improved Ms. Copy of Edward Hilliard, 

Esq. Also, an Enlargement of the Text, &c. 

by the Addition of various Criticisms, Distinc- 

tions, &c. &c. and a copious Index. By 

RICHARD PRESTON, Esq. of the Inner. 

Temple. e 
Gentlemen are requested to complete their Sets, 

to prevent the disadvantage of their remaining 

Imperfect. 
This work treats of a Fine—Common Reeco- 

very—of a Deed—of a Warranty—of a Feoff- 

ment—of a Bargain and Sale—of a Gift—of a 

Grant—of an Attornment—of a Lease—of a 

Feoffment Gift—Grant and Lease—of an Ex- 

change—of a Surrender—of a Confirmation— 

of a Release—of a Statute—of an Obligation— 
of a Defeasance—of a Testament—of an Use. 
N. B. A Syt asus of the Work may be had 
gratis of the Booksellers 
*.* Sheppard’s Touchstone ever has formed, 
and for a long series of years will form, an 

essential part of every well-selected Law Li- 

brary. For the soundness of its propositions, 

its succinct method, and its excellent arrange- 
ment, this book is not surpassed by any work 

on the law. To the period of its date, it was a 

complete summary of the existing law on the 

modes of assurance and on various subjects 
connected with tities. It is impossible to read 
the work and not trace the mind of a profound 
lawyer, possessing extensive knowledge, found- 
ed on great experience. 

Printed for J.and W. T.Cuarke, Portugal 

Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





In a few days, in two thick volumes, 8vo. 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE. By 
B. E. O°’MEARA, Esq. his late Surgeon. 
‘Je prie mes parens et amis, de croire toutce 
que le Docteur O'Meara leur dira relativement 
d la position ot je me trouve, et aux sentimens 
que je conserve.’ NAPOLEON, 
Le 25 Juillet, 1818. 
P.inted for W. SIMpPKIN and R. MARSHALL, 
Stationers’ Hall Couit, Ludgate Street. 








Price 8d. in London and its Environs, or_free 
by Post, Is. 

THE MUSEUM, No. VIII. pablish- 

ed 15th June, and continued weekly, contains : 

. The Picture Book, No, LI. Londoa. 

Letters from Paiis. 

The Superficialist, 

. Sale of the Redland Library. 

Wanstead House. 

Industry v. Genius. 

Original Poetry: The Lykewake Dirge; 

Elegiac Verses. 

8. Fine Arts: The Exhibition: British Institu- 
tion ; Ward’s Pictures. 

9. The Drama: The French Comedians at 
Tottenham Street. 

10. Reviews of the Memoirs of Lord Byron, 
Braeebridge Hall, The Fortunes of Nigei. 

With Varieties, Pacetia, &c. in Prose and Verse. 

Published by J. Mtsier, 69, Fleet Street, 
London, every. Saturday ; may also be had of 
all Booksellers, Newsmen, Postmasters, &e. 
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This day is published, price Is. 6d. 
THE DEATH-BED CONFES- 


SIONS of the late Countess of Guernsey ; the 
Queen's last Letter to the King, &c. as Ex- 
tracted from ‘ BELL'S LIFE IN LONDON.’ 
Also other important Documents, never before 
published —N.B. Bei.’s Lire 1n LonDon is 
published early enough to arrive at the distance 
of 150 miles from London, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, by post. : 

Printed and Published by W. B. Macpo- 
NALD, at 194, Strand. 


Miss Macauley’s Tales of the Drama. 

This day is published, elegantly printed in 
Foolscap’8vo. price 10s. and illustrated with 

- 130 Cuts, designed by Thurston, and en- 

graved by Thomson, 

TALES or tuzE DRAMA, founded 
on the Tragedies of Shakspeare, Massinger, 
Shiply, Rowe, Murphy, Lillo, and Moore, and 
on the Comedies of Steel, Farquhar, Cumber- 
land, Bickerstaff, Goldsmith, and Mrs. Cowley. 

By MISS MACAULEY. 
London :—Printed for SaawooD, NEELY, 
and Jones, Paternoster-Row. 

' *,* The object of the present work is an at- 
tempt to restore or to change the acted drama 
to the more popular form of narrative, for the 
purpose of rendering the real beauties of the 
British stage more familiar, and better known 
to the younger class of readers, and even of 
extending that knowledge to family circles, 
~where the drama itself is forbidden. 

Unwersity and City of Oxford. 

This day is published in one handsome volume 
8vo. price 21. 5s. in boards, illustrated with 
seventy-two accurate and elegant Views, 
drawn and engraved by Storer, a new work, 
entitled 


Tne UNIVERSITY anv CITY or 
OXFORD DISPLAYED; shewmg all the Col- 
leges, Halls, and Public Buildings of Oxford ; 
with curious Relics of Antiquity belonging to 
the University: accompanied with a most in- 
teresting and amusing Dialogue, —_ 

By ROWLEY LASCELLES, Esq. ; 
comprising Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
counts, Anecdotes, Criticisms, &c. &c. 

London :—Printed for SHERWOOD, NEELY, 
and Jones, Paternoster-Row, and J. VINCEN’, 
Ox ford. 

*,* For the convenience of the Public this 
work is sold in eighteen parts, price 2s. 6d. 
each, to be had by one or more at a time, each 
Part containing four Views with appropriate 
Descriptions. A few Impressions have been 
taken off as Proofs on India Paper, price 41. 10s. 
boards. 











The Nautical Register. 


A NEW WEEKLY PAPER de- 
voted principally to MARITIME and COM- 
MERCIAL Subjects, and combining the Va- 
rieties of a Newspaper. - --On Wednesday next, 
the 26fh June, will appear, the First Number of 
THE NAUTICAL REGISTER, in Folio, price 
7d.--- Published by J. Appleyard, at the 
Nautical Register Office, 19, Catherine Street, 
Strand, by whom Advertisements and Commu- 
nications to the Editor (post paid) will be 
thankfully received.—Orders taken by all News- 
men, and by Newton and Co. Warwick Square. 
—Sold by Mr. J. M. Richardson, Bookseller, 
23, Cornhill; Mr. Warren, Bookseller, 19, Old 
Bond Street ; and Mr. Cox, Bookseller, Berners’ 





This day was published, in foolscap 8vo. price 
5s. in boards, second Edition, 
MY NOTE-BOOK; or Sketcnes 
from the GaLLery of St. SrepHeNsS. A Poem. 
By WILFRED WOODFALL, Esq. 
"EpiZovr es pos awrAnAous 
Printed for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, 13, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
‘The author's talents are considerable, and 
| his hits very amusing.’—Literary Gazette. 
‘ If the verusal of this very smart little Work 
'dges not produce ‘cheers and laughter,’ we 
shell henceforth have no faith in our judginent, 











understanding.’ —Literary Chronicle. 





New Novels. 

Just published, dedicated (by permission) to 
Mrs. Joanna Baillie, price 21s. boards, the 
Third Edition of 

THE FAVOURITE of NATURE. 


A NOVEL, in Three Volumes, ]2mo. 

‘This is a well-written novel, in which fe- 
male character and an intimate knowledge of 
the human heart are ably pourtrayed. The vices 
of the rich and gay are well sketched, and the 
fate of their youthful victim, Eliza Rivers, is 
such as must deeply affect the sensitive mind.’ 
— Monthly Magazine, April, 1821. 

Printed for G. and W. B. WuirraKker, Ave- 
Maria-Lane. 








Of whom may be had, lately published, 

2. The Spy; a Tale of the Neutral Ground ; 
referring to some particular Occurrences during 
the American War, &c. In 3 vols, price 21s. 
boards. 

3. Lemira of LORRAINE; a Romance: in3 
vols. price 18s. 

4. The House of RAVENSPUR; a Romance. 
By Mrs. Jamieson ; in 4 vols. price 24s. 

5. LANGREATH; a Tale. By Mrs. Nathan ; 
in 3 vols. price 21s. 

6. The VILLAGE COQUETTE; a Novel. By 
the Author of ‘Such is the World ;’ in 3 vols. 
price 18s. 





Rare and Valuable Books published by 
WirittaM CLarKke. 
A CATALOGUE or RARE anp 
VALUABLE BOOKS, in fine condition ; many 
of which are in Morocco and Russia Leather 
Bindings: including, 
Sanderi Chorographia Sacre Brabantia, 2 


| vols. folio: original edition. 


The Duchess of Devonshire’s Virgil, 2 vols. 
folio, with fine plates : not published. 
Antichita di Ercolano, 9 vols, folio, first im- 


pressions. 


Chroniques de Monstrelet, 2 vols. folio. Pa- 
ris, 1572. Large paper. 

Rubens’s Landscapes, by Bolswert, first im- 
pressions. 

Drawings of the Antiques and Curiosities at 
Strawberry Hill, by John Carter. 

Voyages to the Southern Hemisphere, &c. by 
Cook, Vancouver, Macartney, &c. &c. 14 vols. 
4to.in Russia, with two volumes imperial folio 
of plates, many of which are proofs. 

Gaspar Poussin’s Landscapes, brilliant im- 
pressions. 

Smith’s Views in Italy, 2 vols. folio, with a 
complete set of etchings and duplicate proofs, 
before the letters. 

Math. Paris Historia Major, large paper, Mo- 
rocco. 

Hearne’s Antiquities of Glastonbury, 8vo. 
large paper, Morocco. 





Genealogical History of the House of Yvery, 


and uo very enviable opinion of the reader's 
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2 vols. 8vo. with the portraits of the Rawdon 
Family; originally intended for the work, but 
not published. 

Heath's Chronicle of England, Scotland, and 
“reland, 8vo. with the portraits, Morocco. 

Muld Sacke the Chimney-Sweeper; with a 
whole length wood-cut portrait. 

Entertainment of the Queene and Prince at 
Althrope, the Lord Spencer’s, in June, 1603. 
Morocco, 

Royall and Maguificent Entertainment of 
King James, through the Citie of London, 
March, 1603. Morocco. 

Order and Solemnitie of the Creation of 
Prince Henrie, Prince of Wales, &c. 1610. Mo- 
rocco. 

Officium Beate Marie Virginis: a beautiful 
specimen of Italian Calligraphy ; with splendid 
illuminations: in rich old Morocco binding. 

Some fine Portraits, Prints by Old Masters, 
&c, &c. now on sale at the prices affixed. 

Price 2s. 6d. (allowed to purchasers.) 





VATHEK, by Mr. BECKFORD; a new edi- 
tion. Price 10s. 6d. 

This celebrated Oriental Tale is justly charac- 
terized by Lord Byron, in his notes to the 
‘ Giaour.’ 

FONTHILL ABBEY Described, with eight 
Plates. Royal 8vo. 12s.; a few copies on laige 
paper, ll. 1s ; proofs on India paper, 2l. 2s. 


REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUMsS or 
an Account of the most Celebrated British Public 
and Private Libraries; with Bibliographical 
Notes and PLaTes: an Interior View of the 
Bodleian Library; and eleven. Portrai.s of Emi- 
nent Collectors and Patrons of Learning. One 
thick vol. imperial 8vo. price 31. 

Abstract of the Contents :—Sketch of the 
principal Foreign Libraries—Celebrated Public 
Libraries in Great Britain, and Private Cojlec- 
tions now existing; celebrated Libraries sold 
by Auction during the last thirty years; with 
titles of the most valuable and rare Books con- 
tained therein; and the prices they sold for. 
A copious Index, referring to every book men- 
tioned in the volume. 

*,* About twenty copies only of this work 
remain for sale; and it will never be re- 
printed. 

A DIALOGUE IN THE SHADES ; between 
William Caxton, a Bibliomaniac, and William 
Wynken, Clerk. 

RARE DOINGS AT ROXBURGHE HALL; 
a Ballad. 

THE DIARY OF ROGER PAYNE, (a cele- 
brated Bookbinder,) with a Lithographic Sketch 
of the Monument to be erected to his Memory 
by the Bibliomaniacal Club. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘This is a very smart jeu d’esprit on biblio- 
maniacal follies, which it happily ridicules; 
those who are at all acquainted with the cha- 
racters and proceedings of the bibliomaniacs, 
will see some very fair hits at them generally, 
and will not fail to identify some gentleinen. 
wuio are more immediately alluded to.’—Lite- 
rary Gazette.—Literary Chronicle. 

Printed for WILLIAM CLARKE, New Bond 
Street. 


— 


London :—Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors East of Excter Change; to whom adver 
tisements and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post 
paid J are to be addressed. Sold also by Souter, 73, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard; Simpkin and Mar 
Stationers’ Hali Court; H.and 1I¥. Smith, 42, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square. and 192, Strand ; Booth, 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Maul; 
by the Bovksellers at the Royal Erchange; and by 
all other B4 ksellersand Newsvenders.— Printed 6¥ 
Davidson. Old Boswell Court, Carey Street + Pulr 
York bu Mr. Seaman. 
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